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Twelfth Observance of NEPH Week 


OcTosER 7 to 13 marked the twelfth observance of 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, 
focusing attention on the desirability of providing 
job opportunities for physically impaired workers in 
business and industry. 

In addition to the formal proclamation of the Week 
by President Eisenhower, many governors and mayors 
issued proclamations marking the Week. Fifty-three 
Governors’ Committees in the States and Territories 
and hundreds of mayors’ and community committees 
held special observances with banquets, meetings, 
and radio and television appearances. 

As the Week began, the United States Employment 
Service reported that during the past year 290,000 
handicapped men and women had been placed in 
jobs by the public employment services of the States. 
These were in addition to the thousands of physically 
handicapped workers who found work independent 
of the public services. This number set a record for 
placements for any year since World War II, and 
was the largest figure for any peacetime year. 

Previously, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
had reported that a record number of handicapped 
persons were restored to productive employment 
through the State-Federal vocational rehabilitation 
program during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956. 
(See separate item on p. 2.) 

Acknowledging gratification at the results achieved, 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR Ret., Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, called for continued effort 
throughout the country to provide even greater job 
opportunity for the impaired. 

“There are more than 2 million persons in the 
country today who, if rehabilitated, can reenter the 
Nation’s work force,’ he said. ‘While more oppor- 
tunity is being provided every year, every employer, 
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every labor leader, every person in the country 
should help break down outmoded prejudice against 
the handicapped. They have proved by deeds that 
it is ability that counts, not disability.” 

Federal Associate Members of the President’s 
Committee—nine Cabinet members and heads of 
three independent Federal agencies—issued a joint 
statement in connection with the observance, calling 
upon all personnel in their agencies to reevaluate 
their efforts in providing job opportunity for the 
handicapped. “Experience,” the statement read in 
part, “Shas shown that the great majority of handi- 
capped employees in the Federal service have ex- 
cellent records for punctuality, performance, con- 
scientiousness, and pride in their work—proof that 
it is good business to hire the handicapped.” 


ES Assists Technical Institutes Recruit Teachers 


TuHE United States Employment Service is working 
closely with the National Science Foundation, the 
Department of Defense, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and other governmental and private groups in an ef- 
fort to alleviate the shortages of engineering and 
scientific personnel, particularly teachers in these 
fields. As a part of this overall program, the Na- 
tional Committee for the Development of Scientists 
and Engineers, appointed by President Eisenhower, 
has requested the cooperation of the Employment 
Service in recruiting teachers in specialized subjects 
for technical institutes. 

The courses for which additional teaching staff 
is needed are radio, television, industrial electronics, 
electrical power, plant engineering (refrigeration, 
heating, air conditioning), metal fabrication, aircraft, 
guided missiles, and mechanical design. Technical 
institutes can utilize the services of qualified techni- 
cians who have practical knowledge of their specialized 
field and have the ability to impart such knowledge 
to others. Teaching certificates are not always re- 
quired, but a bachelor’s degree is often essential, 
especially for theory subjects. 


Awards to Handicapped Artists 


THE three top prize winners in the first National 
Art Contest for the Handicapped (see July 1956 issue 
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of the REview) were honored at an awards ceremony 
in Washington, D. C., on September 25. 

First prize, $1,000, was presented to Mrs. Lucille 
Wallenrod Dreyblatt of Forest Hills, N. Y., by 
Bradshaw Mintiner, Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Second 
prize, $500, was presented to James Mack Aber- 
crombie of Bryan, Tex., by Under Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Larson. Third prize, $250, was presented to 
Edward F. McDonald of Somerville, Mass. by Dr. 
William S. Middleton, Medical Director of the 
Veterans Administration. 

The entries of all 22 cash prize winners were on 
exhibit at the ceremony in the Willard Hotel. Repre- 
sentatives of the three sponsoring government agencies 
and other organizations interested in the rehabilitation 
field who viewed the paintings expressed much interest 
in the talents of these amateur artists. 

All the prize paintings will be exhibited at 11 
museums throughout the country during 1956-57. 


Record Number Rehabilitated by OVR 


A RECORD number of 66,273 handicapped persons 
were restored to productive employment through the 
State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program dur- 
ing the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1956, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Mary E. Switzer, di- 
rector of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This was the highest total since the public rehabili- 
tation program was begun in 1921 and was about 14 
percent above the number rehabilitated in fiscal 1955. 

Commenting on the announcement, Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
said: “I am pleased that a new record has been set 
in a program which has such rich humanitarian and 
economic values. The Department is grateful to 
all those who have contributed to this program. I 
am hopeful that the expanded program of vocational 
rehabilitation will continue to serve more and more 
disabled persons.” 

Miss Switzer estimated that the men and women 
restored to useful work last year will, in the first full 
year after their rehabilitation, increase their annual 
earnings from $17 million to about $119 million. 
They will also add an estimated 100 million man- 
hours a year to the Nation’s productive effort. 

The record figure includes 65,640 persons restored 
to employment directly through the State-Federal 
vocational rehabilitation program. The other 633 
persons were placed in jobs through specific projects 
such.as rehabilitation centers and sheltered workshops 
developed jointly by community organizations and 
State rehabilitation agencies and financed, in part, 
by Federal grants. 

Miss Switzer pointed out that the joint projects, 
many of them in operation for little more than a year, 
were made possible under the grant provisions of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954. 


(Continued on page 34) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, August 1956, 
U. S. and Territories 




















Percentage 
Number change 
or from 
amount previous 
month 
Employment Service— T otal 
New applications............ 660, 400 —4 
Referrals: 
Agricultural............ 1, 394, 000 +14 
Nonagricultural......... 983, 100 +12 
Placements: 
re 1, 373, 300 +16 
Nonagricultural......... 577, 100 +11 
are 335, 000 +11 
i 242, 100 +12 
Handicapped........ 25, 500 +14 
Counseling interviews........ 105, 200 +4 
Individuals given tests........ 99, 000 +5 
Employer visits............. | 161, 700 +6 

State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except transi- | 

ca bcauchacauane ess 9 829, 500 —25 
Weeks of unemployment 

CC a ea ee 4, 826, 400 —8 
Weekly average insured unem- 

ee eee 1, 042, 900 —{2 
Weeks compensated ?........ 4, 286, 300 0 
Weekly average beneficiaries ?. 931, 800 —4 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

OE ee pret er $27. 00 0 
EP ete $110, 070, 200 0 
Funds available as of August 

rrr re $8, 500, 205, 000 +2 

Veterans 8 
ee ee Se eee 36, 300 —4 
Weeks of unemployment 

NIN 6 icc 6 on een pw ne 251, 300 +7 
Weekly average insured unem- 

I ie Gk nee as 40a 55, 300 +2 
a | $5, 630, 200 +13 
New applications............ 158, 400 +5 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . | 239, 300 +15 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 141, 000 +14 
Placements, handicapped. ... . 10, 600 +14 
Counseling interviews........ 29, 000 +13 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims, including tran- 

ERE Sti ns. toa See 8, 800 — 30 
Weeks of unemployment | 

EEN i a ae | 82, 900 +2 
Weekly average insured unem- | 

a6 Kia chases on ey st 17, 900 —§ 
INL sai fawad ewes $2, 137, 200 +9 


1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program, 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 9,500 initial claims, 35,100 weeks claimed, 
and 7,600 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
1,900 initial claims, 7,100 weeks claimed, 1,600 insured unemployment. 
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Mobilizing Our Resources 
For Emergency Operation . . . 











a. Message rom... 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 
Director 
Office of Defense Mobilization 


PERATION ALERT—1956 

indicated there has been con- 
siderable progress toward the solu- 
tion of problems which would face 
the Nation in the event of an emer- 
gency. 

Moreover, it demonstrated the 
areas of weakness and strength and 
pointed up the need for further re- 
finement of defense mobilization 
plans developed by agencies having 
essential wartime functions. 

While it is the fervent hope of 
every American that these plans 
never will be put to use, it would be 
foolhardy to ignore the fact that we 
live in what President Eisenhower 
has frequently called an “‘age of 
peril.” 

During this indefinite period, 
shadowed by the threat of interna- 
tional communistic aggression— 
however remote it may seem—we 
must be prepared to deal with po- 
tential aggressors from a position of 
strength. We-can do this by main- 
taining and expanding our strong, 
dynamic.economy as a base for mo- 
bilization and by preparing for 
prompt, ,decisive actions by the 
Government and the civilian popu- 
lation if an attack should ever come. 

America now possesses powerful 
deterrents to aggression. It has tre- 
mendous capacity for the produc- 
tion of goods and services. Since 
1950, for example, the economy has 
been strengthened by the addition 

(Continued on page 4, col. 7) 
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JAMES P. MITCHELL 


Secretary of Labor 


T THE end of World War II, 

this Nation set itself diligently 
to the task of reconverting a war- 
time economy into the peaceful 
channels and pursuits to which our 
democracy has always been dedi- 
cated. The magnificent response 
of American labor and American 
industry to the heavy demands of 
the war years gave ample proof that 
a free people, motivated by the 
ideals of liberty, can outproduce, 
outperform, and outfight an enemy 
who relentlessly regulated and man- 
ipulated the productive resources 
at its disposal. The victory we won 
was a triumph of ideas and ideals 
as well as of production and fight- 
ing capacity. 

The transition from war to peace 
had hardly been completed when, 
on June 25, 1950, an outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea brought us 
sharply to grips with another neces- 
sity to initiate a national program 
of partial mobilization. Many serv- 
icemen who had seen duty during 
World War II were called back to 
the defense of the Nation. Plants 
recently reconverted from war pro- 
duction to the manufacture of ci- 
vilian goods again began to receive 
contracts for war materiel and 
services. 

World War II had demonstrated 
beyond dispute that manpower is 
ultimately the most limiting of our 
national resources. Machinery had 

(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 


VAL PETERSON 
Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration 


PERATION ALERT—1956, 

a nationwide civil defense train- 
ing exercise, was productive for two 
reasons. First, it recorded our 
progress and highlighted our short- 
comings in preparing for the hypo- 
thetical situation we assumed for 
the exercise. Second, it greatly 
increased public understanding of 
the problems this Nation would 
have to contend with in a nuclear 
attack, by providing a dramatic, 
nationwide demonstration of civil 
defense in action at all levels of 
government. 

The evident seriousness with 
which the Department of Labor 
and other agencies undertook their 
assignments did much to strengthen 
public confidence in our ability as 
a Nation to survive. 

A fundamental responsibility of 
civil defense is the protection—as 
best we can—of business and in- 
dustry from disaster and, if disaster 
should occur, the restoration of our 
productive capacity as quickly as 
possible. A basic problem in 
achieving this objective is maximum 
utilization of our labor force and 
the security of employment despite 
damage to vast industrial areas and 
widespread dislocation of workers. 

We must not permit our surviving 
labor force to be denied a means of 
livelihood or to be displaced with- 
out hope of finding new jobs after 
disaster. 

(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 








Arthur S. Flemming. 


(Continued from page 3, col. 7) 

of billions of dollars worth of indus- 
trial facilities which have been fi- 
nanced by industry itself. Further- 
more, raw materials supplies to feed 
these production lines in case of 
emergency could be supplemented 
by the national stockpile of strate- 
gic and critical materials which has 
been accumulated to reduce our 
dependence on foreign and distant 
materials supply sources. 

In the last 5 years, steel capacity 
has been increased by 24 million 
tons, aluminum production has 
doubled, and substantial increases 
have been made in scores of other 
types of production facilities. All 
of these facilities are being used 
primarily for the production of the 
goods and services of a peacetime 
economy. If it became necessary 
they could be converted speedily 
for war. 

Needless to say, no amount of 
production capacity and raw ma- 
terials would be of much value 
without a highly skilled labor force. 
In an emergency, manpower would 
be our greatest single limiting fac- 
tor. Thus, in the mobilization pro- 
gram, a prime objective is to explore 
constantly the means by which our 
working force can be increased and 
its skills improved to the extent that 
even though a potential aggressor 
had numerical superiority, the bal- 
ance still would be in our favor. 

There are big and complex prob- 
lems connected with this task. In 
the development of programs to- 
ward this end, it has been my good 
fortune to be working with Secre- 

(Continued on page 42) 


(Continued from page 3, col. 2) 

to be set in motion quickly to assure 
that all plans made for partial mo- 
bilization could, if necessary, be 
adapted to the needs of full mobili- 
zation. In addition, it was neces- 
sary to take into full account the 
need to conserve manpower to the 
greatest extent possible, to use it 
wisely, to assure establishment of 
training programs that might be 
needed, and to be sure that every 
individual would be given free and 
ample opportunity to make his 
maximum contribution to the unif- 
ed effort of the Nation. 

The Department of Labor re- 
sponded promptly to the manpower 
challenges which the situation pro- 





James P. Mitchell. 


voked. It complied willingly and 
immediately with the provisions of 
Executive orders calling for pre- 
paredness measures which would 
expand the labor force, improve its 
skills, and effect the optimum dis- 
tribution and utilization of the en- 
tire civilian labor force. A responsi- 
bility for participating in the de- 
velopment of military manpower 
policies was also given to the De- 
partment. 

Effective discharge of these re- 
sponsibilities required that the De- 
partment establish adequate pro- 
vision at the headquarters level for 
developmental and planning work 
and that it establish field machinery 
for the prompt execution of all plans 
and program measures developed. 
There was full discussion at a meet- 

(Continued on page 28) 





(Continued from page 3, col. 3) 

During Operation Alert—1956, 
we were faced with these hypo- 
thetical problems. Since more than 
70 critical target areas were as- 
sumed to have been bombed by 
nuclear weapons, large-scale dislo- 
cation of workers would have been 
inevitable. To understand our 
problem, here are a few of the 
simulated actions taken during the 
exercise: 

1. The Secretary of Labor simu- 
lated the mobilization of the Na- 
tion’s civilian manpower for sur- 
vival under the attack. 

2. AFL-CIO President George 
Meany announced a simulated no- 
strike pledge. ‘This coincided with 
action taken at a simulated meeting 
of the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Manpower Policy Committee, 
which urged management and labor 
to cooperate with the Government 
in mobilizing manpower. 

3. The Labor Department, 
through its manpower and wage 
stabilization organizations, estab- 
lished an income maintenance pro- 
gram for attack victims and unem- 
ployed workers in areas economi- 
cally disrupted by the hypothetical 
enemy action. 

These steps were most hearten- 
ing. They demonstrated a united 
front on the part of all groups con- 
cerned with the problem. They 
proved conclusively that while a 
workable, smooth-running policy 





Val Peterson. 


on employment security during dis- 
aster might take time to perfect, the 
task was not impossible. 
We are progressing. President 
Eisenhower has approved the dele- 
(Continued on page 37) 
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A Realistic Test 
of Manpower 


Mobilization Machinery 


By E. L. KEENAN 
Deputy Director 
Bureau of Employment Security 


UST before noon on the morning of July 20, power- 

ful klaxons blasted out civil defense warnings of 
impending air raids on the Nation’s Capital and 76 
major metropolitan cities. They signaled the begin- 
ning of Operation Alert—1956. This was the most 
comprehensive and wide-scale test of mobilization 
readiness in the manpower field ever undertaken in 
this country. 

In a matter of minutes, 3,000 manpower officials 
and manpower staffs of the Department of Labor, its 
regional offices, and State employment security agen- 
cies had left their regular offices and were on the way 
to previously designated relocation centers. It was 
a major test of whether the various components of 
the Nation’s organization for mobilizing civilian man- 
power could be moved promptly from acute danger 
points and within a matter of a few hours establish 
themselves in emergency headquarters and be ready 
to operate effectively as a team on a nationwide basis. 

It was also a test of whether skeleton emergency 
manpower staffs in Washington and in all the regions 


and States could establish contact promptly and act,. 


swiftly as a unit to mobilize existing civilian man- 
power resources and distribute the manpower to the 
places where it was most needed by civil defense 
authorities. 

For manpower officials of the Department of Labor, 
its regional manpower offices, and State manpower 
agencies, it was the first real opportunity to come to 
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FCDA photograph 


A Weather Bureau specialist plots a fallout pattern based on 
wind observations during Operation Alert 1956. 


grips with the types of operating problems which 
would actually confront them in present-day emer- 
gency. 

The question whether manpower staffs could trans- 
fer their operating bases and be ready to operate 
effectively within a short period was answered affirma- 
tively before nightfall. Within 6 hours after enemy 
bombers theoretically lashed 76 American cities with 
a simulated nuclear bomb attack of unprecedented 
proportions, Acting Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson 
issued an announcement from the Department’s 
headquarters that the President of the United States 
had proclaimed a state of war and had ordered the 
resources of the Nation to be mobilized in full for 
survival and for immediate retaliation. 

In his announcement, the Acting Secretary said the 
President had directed the Department to take all 
steps necessary to assure the maximum effectiveness 
of our civilian manpower. He said the Department 
would act to carry out its responsibilities for civilian 
manpower mobilization through existing manpower 
organizations at national, State, and local levels. 
The announcement provided for a series of manpower 
actions in the regions, States, and local communities 
to cope with the crisis, including, as needed, the 
imposition of manpower controls appropriate for 
meeting critical manpower conditions. 

This announcement, with instructions to act im- 
mediately to mobilize civilian manpower for civil de- 
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fense work, was teletyped to the Department’s 11 re- 
gional relocation sites throughout the Nation. Tor- 
rential rains which disrupted communications added 
an unexpected extra note of realism to the test. By 
early the following day, the program for mobilizing 
manpower, together with the necessary instructions to 
put it into effect, had-reached all State agency head- 
quarters and all local offices participating in Opera- 
tion Alert. 

Having learned of the approaching air raid through 
local civil defense warning signals, State and local 
employment security offices (official manpower offices 
for this test) had relocated to safer places and gone 
into action as the manpower arm of civil defense. 
The Nation’s manpower organization, with only a 
short interruption, was functioning effectively, work- 
ing with civil defense officials and other branches of 
the Government in survival and_ rehabilitation 
operations. 

Before outlining the actions taken immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of relocation operations and 
the activation of the Nation’s machinery for mobiliz- 
ing civilian manpower, let me give you a brief descrip- 
tion of the manpower organization established to 
make the machinery effective. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, by order of 
the President, is responsible for civilian manpower 
mobilization operations for the entire Nation. To 
carry out his responsibilities, in event of an emer- 
gency, the Secretary had previously established an 
Office of Manpower Administration, headed by Assist- 
ant Secretary Rocco Siciliano, and composed of the 
Bureau of Employment Security and its affiliated 
State employment security agencies, the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, and the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship. In this manpower setup, the regional 
directors of the Bureau of Employment Security were 
the regional directors of the Office of Manpower Ad- 
ministration. The regional directors represented the 
Department of Labor on the Regional Operating 
Boards of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Regional manpower directors of OMA also serve as 
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Rocco C. Siciliano, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, studies a “casualty” 
report during Operation Alert ex- 
ercises. 


chairmen of the Regional Mobilization Committees 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization in seven of 
ODM’s regions, and, as such, had responsibility for 
assuring a continuity of civilian government through- 
out the Nation. 

As a readiness measure, the Department, through 
OMA, had developed advance plans for mobilizing 
civilian manpower for civil defense, defense produc- 
tion, and essential civilian activities and put these 
plans into the hands of all manpower officials in the 
regions and States. This blueprint for immediate 
action, put into effect promptly from the Department’s 
relocation center, proved of outstanding value in 
speeding civilian manpower mobilization activities 
during the hours immediately after the simulated 
attack. 

This is how the manpower organization operated. 
Upon receiving the manpower program from the 
Secretary of Labor, local manpower directors met 
with local civil defense officials to propose the joint 
issuance of a public announcement explaining what 
action was needed in the manpower field. Local 
response to this proposal was excellent. 

Later in the exercise, the Secretary of Labor and 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator made a joint 
statement urging all evacuees to report to the nearest 
reception center for food and shelter and to register 
with the employment service for emergency work. 
The Secretary of Labor also issued other orders estab- 
lishing a program of income maintenance and a pro- 
gram for reemployment rights for disaster workers. 

A system of continual reporting of area manpower 
information between the State and regional offices 
and the national office was maintained during the 
alert. Information received through these channels 
regarding casualties, surviving labor force, labor 
supply-demand, FCDA emergency occupations and 
the number of workers needed, and the extent to which 
support points could assist in manpower recruitment 
provided sound bases for revising national estimates 
of casualties and identifying areas of manpower sur- 
plus and shortage. This information was used in 
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connection with a variety of operating test problems 
within the Department of Labor and with other 
governmental agencies. 

Regional labor-management manpower committee 
meetings were simulated in seven regions and an 
actual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Regional 
Labor-Management Manpower Committee was held 
at the Department of Labor’s regional relocation site. 
(See article describing this meeting on page 25.) 
State and area labor-management manpower com- 
mittees were established or reactivated in many States 
and areas. 


Test Probems Many and Varied 


Nineteen prepackaged test problems were assigned 
to the manpower organization at national, regional, 
State, and local levels, and approximately 25 addi- 
tional unanticipated problems arose during the 
exercise. 

The problems covered a wide range of employment 
security operations, including such matters as capa- 
bilities of local offices in identifying sources of specific 
skills in the post-attack period, estimating effects of 
the attack on the labor force, installation of a reem- 
ployment rights program, ability of nonbombed 
support areas to recruit manpower needed in bombed 
areas, and locating workers for technical civil defense 
jobs not defined in the DicTIoNARY OF OcCUPATIONAL 
TITLES. 

Still other problems were concerned with utilizing 
foreign workers in border communities in the post- 
attack period, resolving priorities among manpower 
claimants, use of urban evacuees in agricultural work, 
screening of military reservists and use of the List of 
Critical Occupations, military support where needed 
in the enforcement of manpower regulations, and 
establishing new local office facilities to serve evacu- 
ated populations. 

The great majority of these problems, which were 
designed to test operational readiness to meet war- 
time manpower responsibilities, were satisfactorily 
solved. The income maintenance program, a new 
responsibility delegated to the Secretary of Labor 
by FCDA, was tested in four States. In 14 States 
where the executive offices of the State employment 
security agencies and the basic equipment for oper- 
ating unemployment insurance and income mainte- 
nance programs were located in cities attacked during 
the simulated raid, the agencies tested their ability 
to operate without top supervisory staff, using emer- 
gency procedures which did not involve machine 
equipment. 

Child-labor standards and labor laws for women 
were reviewed to determine whether relaxation would 


be necessary under emergency conditions. It was" 


concluded that no relaxation should be recommended 
for child labor, and that, in general, relaxations in 
women’s labor laws should be made only on a mini- 
mum and temporary basis and only in areas where 
acute problems made it appear necessary. 

Manpower controls were considered in a number of 
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Edward L. Keenan, Deputy Director, Bureau of Eeaphegment 
Security, at his desk at the relocation center. 


areas but there was no clear nationwide trend toward 
their use. The regional offices and many State agen- 
cies drafted plans for the establishment of manpower 
controls if and when needed. Field reports indicated 
that the majority of civil defense manpower needs 
were met through regular recruitment procedures of 
the State manpower agencies. Many States reported 
temporary surpluses of manpower due to heavy bomb 
damage to industry following large-scale evacuation 
of the civilian population. 

Experience during Operation Alert—1955, provided 
an excellent basis for review and improvement of 
emergency manpower plans and for more detailed 
planning for future mobilization readiness tests. From 
the standpoint of program coverage, it was a substan- 
tial improvement over previous exercises. 

The test resulted in better mutual recognition of the 
responsibilities and problems of other agencies and 
revealed a capacity to work together. Considerably 
more preplanning was undertaken this year than in 
previous years. Generally speaking, the test prob- 
lems ‘were adequate. If a deficiency existed, it was 
due to a tendency toward covering too wide a range 
of operations in the limited period of time allotted for 
the test. 


Still More To Be Done 


Although the experience during the alert was highly 
gratifying in terms of improvements over previous 
years, intensified effort will be necessary in many 
areas before complete attack readiness for manpower 
operations can be claimed. The exercise brought to 
light a number of policy matters which require further 
clarification, relating mainly to the area of authority 
for allocation of manpower resources. 

The test also demonstrated the need for a more 
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detailed determination of the Department of Labor’s 
responsibility under the delegation from FCDA which 
calls upon the Secretary of Labor to “‘plan a national 
program, develop technical guides for States, and 
direct Federal activities concerned with methods of 
compensation for authorized workers in a civil de- 
fense emergency.” There was uncertainty during 
the alert concerning the extent and manner in which 
FCDA would invoke the provisions of their basic law 
so that recruited civil defense workers could be assured 
compensation under the system planned by the De- 
partment of Labor. Since the Alert, there has been 
informal clarification of this point and it is hoped a 
formal written statement of understanding will be 
completed and transmitted to all State agencies in 
the near future. 

Much work remains to be done in the field of com- 
munications. The delay in communications was 
probably the greatest single stumbling block in 
completing the test exercises during Operation Alert— 
1956. Yet, realistically, there was probably much 
more communication equipment available during the 
Alert than would be the situation in a real attack. 
This points up the need for more and better training 
in the preparation of wire communications and use 


SELECTING AND 
OPERATING A 
RELOCATION CENTER 


By CLINTON R. BOO 
Director, Employment Service 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


i MINNESOTA, the officials responsible for civil 
defense have used a rare blend of initiative, tact, 
and frankness as operational ingredients. To this 
blend, they frequently have added a touch of wry 
humor in setting forth their own possibilities and limi- 
tations, in funds and staff, to the point that they have 
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of communication equipment, procedural shortcuts, 
and realistic security safeguards. 

Throughout the Alert, staff from the Department of 
Labor represented the manpower function at High- 
point, the control point for all Federal Government 
activity, and at Lowpoint, the headquarters of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. This assured 
a continuing awareness of manpower implications in 
the interagency problems that raised policy questions. 

At the close of Operation Alert—1956, Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell gave high praise to the manpower 
staff participating in the test exercise. 

“The staff of the Department’s relocation site and 
field offices and those with whom they work in State 
employment security agencies have shown a realiza- 
tion of the importance of the present test to our na- 
tional security. In case of a devastating attack on 
the United States, such as that simulated in this 
exercise, the ability of Government to quickly meet 
and solve the problems brought about by the attack 
would be a big factor toward eventual victory. 

“IT have the highest admiration for these men and 
women who for long hours, under adverse conditions, 
have functioned so efficiently.” 


bet 





Photograph courtesy Battle Creek Enquirer and News 


Communications room at “Lowpoint,” Federal Civil Defense 
Administration national headquarters, during Operation 


Alert. 


been suspected of paraphrasing the old cavalry slogan, 
“getting there fustest with the mostest,” into a more 
modern method of ‘‘getting the mostest with the least- 
est.” In doing so, they have been quite successful. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that they have 
overcome public apathy. Yet it is only fact to report 
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that they have been instrumental in imparting to 
State government, and its departments and agencies, 
an awareness of the gravity of the present and future 
situation so far as civilian safety in emergency is con- 
cerned. The Minnesota Department of Employment 
Security has gone along with the idea, and with a 
seriousness that has led some to hint that the agency 
is, to put it mildly, slightly ‘“‘tetched” on the subject. 
An appropriate rebuttal is that the basic social urges 
of doing a good job and, beyond that, of survival, 
would seem to have some bearing. 

About 5 years ago, a town 25 miles from St. Paul was 
selected as the main relocation and control center, 
and a communications network was developed to 
serve it. During several civil defense exercises, this 
site functioned as the seat of State government 
throughout attack and rehabilitation periods. It is 
still retained in present planning as the evacuation 
control base for the St. Paul-Minneapolis critical 
target area. 

New Site Chosen 


The development of current nuclear weapons, how- 
ever, necessitated moving the central control center 
farther away from metropolitan congestion, target 
liability, and fallout contamination. With these ideas 
in mind, a new State relocation center was established 
southwest from the Twin Cities. An interesting aside 
is that during Operation Alert—1956, the wind cur- 
rent changed unexpectedly so that the new center was 
almost directly in the fallout path! In fact, it was 
even mentioned that the charcoal pencil marks which 
delineated the southern limit of fallout bore a startling 
resemblance to the scepter with which King Canute 
sought to stem the force of sea and tide in ancient 
days. As a result, “‘an alternate site is being sought 
as urgently necessary.” 

It can be said at this point, however, that the head- 
quarters of the five mobile support units which have 
been activated throughout the State are capable of 
assuming full control in the event that the main con- 
trol center is knocked out. Such a plan has already 
been produced. 

Civil defense emergency headquarters are estab- 
lished at an elementary school in a residential area. 
The building is new and modern—spick-and-span in 
appearance—and is adequate as an assembly point. 
It is not, however, intended for intensive or continued 
operation. As an example, space allotted to the G—1 
section (which functions with the Commissioner of 
Employment Security as its chief) consisted of one 
table and a telephone used jointly by several sections. 
G-1’s staff included the directors of unemployment 
insurance and employment service, the chief of re- 
ports and analysis, the State veterans employment 
representative, and the regional director of apprenticé- 
ship training. It was not long before each of these 
men found himself working at the following assign- 
ments: The Commissioner, chief of section; the UC 
director, messenger to the chief of staff; the VER, 
runner to the local mobile support unit; the chief of 
apprenticeship training, message center control clerk; 
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and the chief of R and A and the ES director, typists. 
In the midst of the confusion, one voice was heard 
piping up with the word, ‘“‘There’s nothing like 
catastrophe, real or simulated, to bring people to 
their proper work level.” 

But, more seriously, the foregoing situation (which 
actually occurred) shows what can happen when too 
much time and attention are devoted to planning and 
not enough to the mechanics of carrying it out. 
‘Planning without doing is futile.”’ 

Another result: Next year’s plans envisage taking 
over the local office in the relocation center city and 
operating from there with sufficient staff, adequate 
equipment, and increased communication facilities. 
In addition, as recently as September 6, a State gov- 
ernment emergency planning committee “has been 
appointed to survey and recommend allotment of 
space in or near the relocation center city for the use 
of each department of State government in the event 
of civil defense emergency which might destroy or 
incapacitate the metropolitan area, including the 
buildings in the capitol group.” The three-page 
questionnaire used in conducting the survey empha- 
sizes, particularly, such items as succession of com- 
mand, alternate site for operations, supplies, and 
minimum equipment necessary to continue emergency 
operations. The Minnesota Department of Em- 
ployment Security, because it has taken seriously its 
responsibility with regard to civil defense, is able to 
answer almost every question affirmatively and 
favorably. 

A Two-Fold Purpose 


These developments in planning and operation are 
application and amplification of State civil defense 
instructions which have as their purpose: “‘One, re- 
location or activation of the State civil defense opera- 
tional control center, where you and key representa- 
tives of your Department representing the G-1 or 
Personnel (Civil Defense Emergency) are located; 
and two, the location of a site in proximity of that 
center where personnel from your organization at 
the State level not considered absolutely essential to 
main control center operations, will mobilize to carry 
out directives by the key staff of G-1 at headquarters. 

“It becomes more clear after Operation Alert that 
the State control headquarters is, in effect, command 
headquarters, and that subordinate headquarters 
must be established, and operational directives for- 
mulated in advance of any emergency in order that 
a clear interpretation of orders issued during an 
emergency can be made and forwarded to area 
offices. This establishes a channel of command 
designed to function in accordance with the attack 
situation.” 

As indicated previously, communications—and es- 
pecially teletype—left much to be desired. About a 
week before Operation Alert, a representative from 
the Minnesota Department of Employment Security 
had gone to the regional office at Chicago. There he 
had been thoroughly briefed on the various phases of 

(Continued on page 32) 





OR several years the Texas Employment Commis- 

sion has had on paper a plan of operation for use 
in an emergency. It contemplated lines of author- 
ity—at least three deep—in local, district, and State 
offices. It provided for relocation, lines of communi- 
cation, sources of supply, and alternate types of 
program operation in all phases of Commission 
activity. 

This plan had been put to effective use previously 
in two disastrous emergencies—the Laredo flood and 
the Waco tornado. (See EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review, February 1955 and October 1953.) How- 
ever, it was not until the regional meeting in Dallas 
on June 20 of this year, at which the plan for Opera- 
tion Alert—1956 was disclosed, that the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission decided to test—statewide- 
the ability of the Agency to really function under 
severe emergency measures. 

Following that meeting, the administrative staff of 
tke Commission went into a continuous planning 
session. Since Operation Alert—1956 was a simu- 
lated bomb attack, the Commission organized its 
program to follow three phases: (1) The Commission 
would insure that its personnel facilities, housing, and 
communications systems could function after the 
attack; (2) the role of the Commission in discharging 
local, State, and national responsibilities would be 
determined for immediate, secondary, and long-range 
action; and (3) liaison with all other agencies having 
responsibilities would be established throughout the 
State—at local, district, and State levels—and with 
regional and Federal agencies. 

Obviously, if the operation was to be a serious 
effort, a tremendous amount of detailed coordination 
would be required. One of the first actions was to 
appoint a member of the staff as TEC coordinator 
for Operation Alert—1956. He was given authority 
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Organizing a 
State Agency 


By WILLIAM H. FARMER 
Administrator 
Texas Employment Commission 


and responsibility for carrying out the decisions of the 
staff, the Administrator, and the Commission itself. 
Assignments from the coordinator to State staff mem- 
bers, district directors, and local office managers had 
the effect of mandatory procedure in all “Alert” 
activities. 

Within 1 week after the Dallas meeting, many 
things began to happen simultaneously. Although 
the TEC occupies a permanent position on the 16-man 
State Civil Defense and Disaster Relief headquarters 
organization, personal contacts were made with the 
Director in Austin. A complete review of Operation 
Alert occurred 3 weeks before July 20. 

At this review, it was found that ground zeros would 
not be available until the actual time of the bombing. 
This required that TEC personnel learn how to figure 


As the Alert sounded, staff members 
took to the road. Left to right, W. 
H. Farmer, Administrator; J. W. 
McBrine, Operation Alert Execu- 
tive; Ed Ney, Labor Market Tech- 
nician; and R. L. Coffman, Assist- 
ant Administrator, leave for the 
Texas Employment Commission’s 
Yee point for Operation 

ert. 
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damage zones for all known types of bombs both at 
ground zero and at altitude bursts. It was assumed 
that TEC offices would be subject to partial or total 
damage. 

The review also included a last-minute check on 
the extent to which all other State agencies would par- 
ticipate in the exercise and how much cooperation 
TEC could expect in such matters as transportation, 
communication, office facilities, and the suspension 
of certain legal requirements for the quick handling 
of payrolls, unemployment insurance payments, and 
equipment purchases. 

While these matters were being cleared up, reloca- 
tion centers were selected for the five target areas and 
for the State headquarters office. Prevailing winds, 
adjacency to target areas, adjacency to other labor 
markets, communications, and other factors were con- 
sidered. Following selection of relocation points came 


The 10 to 2 shift, one of three which 
worked around the clock, 4 hours 
on and 8 off, during Operation 
Alert. W.H. Farmer, TEC Admin- 


istrator, is standing. 
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selection of personnel to staff offices during the opera- 
tion. Seven offices were involved. 

Although the seven offices were to make an actual 
move, other offices in Texas (85 in all) were placed on 
a 36-hour standby alert. In the target areas, it was 
decided that personnel would be divided into 3 shifts 
and would operate 4 hours on and 8 hours off, around 
the clock. 

Instructions were issued to all target area offices to 
establish a 36-hour liaison with their local civil defense 
organizations. In three of the areas, the relocation 
center housed all local agencies taking part in the 
exercise. 

Test problems were now beginning to come in from 
the Washington and regional offices of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. Some which required action 
prior to the attack were assigned. Others were mailed 
to local offices under personal cover with instructions 
not to open until noon on July 20. The State office 
then began thinking up test problems for District 
Directors and they in turn were devising problems 
for local offices in their jurisdictions. 

While these activities were increasing in tempo, the 
full impact of a real emergency began to appear and 
the excitement of the exercise caught hold of the entire 
organization. The “‘premises” section began arrang- 
ing for quarters in relocation points. Equipment and 
supply needs were being analyzed and packed for re- 
moval. Teletype and telephone needs were measured 
and installation was started. 

Five days before the exercise deadline, key secre- 
taries in the State office were trained in the use and 
operation of the teletype machine. The telephone 
company provided an instructor who spent 2 full days 
teaching the girls. The girls were also briefed on 
other unusual situations which could arise in com- 
munications. 
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As a last-minute precaution, all personnel through- 
out the agency were instructed to leave alternate tele- 
phone numbers where they could be reached during 
the exercise if they planned to be away from their 
regular telephones. These lists were exchanged so 
that every person in each department, district, and 
local office would be able to reach any or all persons 
in their respective units at any hour. 

At 4 p. m. on Thursday, July 19, test problems were 
still being received in the State office and retrans- 
mitted to the field. 

At 9 a. m., Friday, July 20, 24 State office staff 
members, key personnel, and secretaries quietly arose 
from their desks, gathered together adding machines, 
calculators, typewriters, labor market information, 
census data, test problems, and full brief cases and 
started out for their assigned cars. First out of the 
building were the Administrator, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Operations Executive, and labor market 
technician. A United Press news photographer 
featured the beginning of the exodus in that afternoon’s 
press (see photo). 

All cars were directed to go by different routes to 
the State office relocation center. Each was given 
a different time schedule for departure and arrival. 

Two cars and their passengers arrived at the office 
at 10:15 and began setting up actual operations. 
Teletype contact with the regional office was estab- 
lished immediately and telephone contacts were 
established with relocated local offices and State civil 
defense headquarters. Typewriters, calculators, add- 
ing machines, radios, and other electrical equipment 
(including two coffee percolators) were plugged in 
and tested. Supplies of all kinds were distributed 
and an orderly arrangement of desks was worked out. 

Contact was then established with the local news- 
paper and radio station, both of which played up the 
test operation as if it were the real thing. The news- 
paper sent a photographer to get a shot of the first 
shift in action (see photo) and the radio station carried 
a live interview with the administrator on its noon 
newscast. 

By noon all staff members had arrived, been as- 
signed to motel rooms, and reported in at the office. 
All except first-shift personnel were dismissed until 
their shift was to report for duty. 

From noon to 12:45 there was a lull in activity. 


We Learn What It Could Be Like 


However at 12:45 p. m. business picked up. The 
first bomb hit was reported, followed quickly by 
simultaneous reports from two other locations, and 
for the next 5% hours, the Texas Employment Com- 
mission learned something of urgent, emergency 
operation. 

In general, the hours of preexercise planning paid 
off. However, several weaknesses were immediately 
revealed. At the end of the 2 p. m. shift, the log was 
found to be inadequately organized. The need for 
secretarial assistance had been badly underestimated. 
Too few typewriters were provided, the organization 
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of a transportation pool had been overlooked, and 
while work stations had been provided, the flow of 
work had not been organized. At one time a reports 
and statistics man was handling a farm problem, a 
placement man was figuring extent of damage, and 
a farm man was checking labor market information. 

As casualty reports began to come in, other areas 
of weakness developed in estimating labor force dam- 
age because the TEC had not adequately explored 
the plans of civil defense for evacuation. These im- 
mediate difficulties, while seemingly minor in nature 
and quickly corrected, did slow down the operation 
to some extent. 


. A Steady Grind 


By the time the 6 p. m. shift arrived, the workload 
had settled down to a steady, grinding, but fairly well 
organized routine. Civil defense headquarters was in 
high gear. Damage was beginning to be translated 
into labor and equipment demands. The Depart- 
ment of Public Safety’s shortwave radio system was 
pointing out traffic jams and suggesting alternate 
routes for emergency workers. 

Local offices in supply areas were being contacted 
and recruitment problems posed. All target area 
offices had perfected plans for rescue and rubble 
clearance in the A, B, C, and D damage areas and 
had set up timetables for entering those zones. 

Damage to local offices had been determined and 
casualties of TEC personnel estimated. The Per- 
sonnel Department was even then working out emer- 
gency staffing patterns and recommending transfe- 
action to the Administrator. 

By 10 p. m., the real problems of TEC began to 
emerge. Labor demands were being translated into 
occupational requirements. Fallout patterns and 
further evacuation efforts skewed labor market es- 
timates. 

Temporary recruiting offices and unemployment 
insurance claims offices were set up. Efforts were 
even then being made to clear displaced highly skilled 
workers to other jobs in the State and the Nation. 

At 11 p. m., one call was made to one TEC em- 
ployee in the permanent State office and by 11:20, 
110 people had been called to report to duty. By 
11:30, 90 had appeared. Similar results occurred in 
many other Texas cities. 

The activity continued throughout the night and 
by 10 o’clock the next morning, Saturday, July 21, 
the Nation and Texas took stock of the situation. At 
that time, some 30,000 Texas workers had been re- 
cruited and were either on the job or en route. An 
emergency program for guaranteeing reemployment 
rights to temporary workers had been placed in opera- 
tion. The TEC had been designated as Federal 
paymaster for Civil Defense workers. Calls for doc- 
tors, canteen workers, and medical technicians were 
being referred to the State Health Department and, 
with local office assistance, were being filled. 

The State manpower director was called on to serve 
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a shift as State Civil Defense Director, and TEC’s 
Chief of Insurance became State Director of the 
National Guard. 

A realistic twist occurred in one center when a hail 
storm knocked out all communications with that city. 
It became necessary to use shortwave radio and re- 
route telegrams to a nearby community for delivery 
by car to that relocation center. 

In fact, many interesting, revealing, and humorous 
incidents occurred during the 3-day exercise, all of 


which helped the TEC staff to evaluate better the 
effectiveness of its planning. As a result, an overhaul 
of the TEC’s emergency plan is now in process. The 
lessons learned will be incorporated in the new pro- 
cedure. 

There is no doubt in the minds of those who par- 
ticipated in Operation Alert—1956, that the time 
and expense was an investment in better operations 
and in security for the Agency, the State, and the 
Nation. 


THE PLAN FOR INCOME MAINTENANCE 


By R. G. WAGENET 


Assistant Director in Charge of Unemployment Insurance 
Bureau of Employment Security 


AS the delegations by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration to the Secretary of Labor was 
one providing that he “plan a national program, 
develop technical guidance for States, and direct 
Federal activities concerned with financial assistance 
for temporary aid to members of the labor force 
during periods of idleness due to destruction of work- 
ing places through enemy action.”’ The Bureau of 
Employment Security was given the responsibility for 
implementing this delegation. 

Any such program must be based on the probable 
effects of large-scale bombing attacks on the major 
industrial areas of the country. In some places, there 
will be wholesale destruction of factories and plants. 
In others, destruction and loss will be comparatively 
minor and production will resume with rapidity. In 
still others, where there has been no attack, large 
masses of refugee population will put heavy strains 
on the local economy and create serious housing and 
other problems. 

As the task of reconstruction gets underway, it will 
not be possible to put the entire labor force at once 
on rubble clearance and reconstruction activities. 
Many workers will find themselves out of orie job 
awaiting the beginning of another to which they may 
have been referred. The need for financial benefits 
to the labor force will differ from week to week and 
place to place. 

Thus, any income maintenance program in case of 
enemy attack must be extremely flexible to cope with 
a great variety of economic situations. One of the 
most important considerations in the civil defense 
program is to assist in the return of the community 
to normal, or at least something approaching normal, 
conditions. This includes the reestablishment of 
community services such as utilities, and government 
services such as fire and police protection. Transfer 
of workers from relief status to work status will take 
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place as reconstruction gets underway. The unem- 
ployment insurance type of program has proved 
itself to be an automatic cushion to soften and absorb 
such economic shocks. On the whole, therefore, the 
program devised for testing during Operation Alert— 
1956, was based on unemployment insurance prin- 
ciples modified by the emergency conditions under 
which it was expected to operate. 

The program was to be administered by State em- 
ployment security agencies but completely federally 
financed. Coverage would be universal. A flat 
benefit amount, differing from area to area, would be 
paid for the duration of the emergency. Workers, 
however, could not receive these benefits unless they 
were available for essential work, had not refused 
essential work, etc. In other words, the payment of 
benefits was integrated with the manpower recruit- 
ment activities in the locality. 

Because of the many complex problems inherent in 
developing such an income maintenance program 
and because it had not yet been cleared with the State 
employment security agencies, the Bureau decided to 
test its feasibility in only four States—Alabama, 
Kansas, Michigan, and New York—selected on the 
basis of the differing bombing patterns assumed for 
Operation Alert—1956. Representatives from these 
States met in Washington before the alert to discuss 
the tentative income maintenance program. Based 
on their comments, some revisions were made. The 
experiences of two of these State agencies (New York 
and Kansas) during the alert follow. 

The State agencies are to be highly commended for 
the wholehearted cooperation and imaginative cre- 
ativeness with which they played out their roles. 
Their work was so fruitful that it is now serving as the 
basis of the Bureau’s planning for further work with 
the State agencies in developing a practicable, effi- 
cient, and effective program for income maintenance 
for workers unemployed because of enemy action. 
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1. How It Was Developed in New York 


By ALFRED L. GREEN 
Director, Unemployment Insurance Accounts Bureau 


New York State Division of Employment 





~ ew YORK State’s participation in the Income 
Maintenance Program of the “Operation Alert” 
exercises held last July was as carefully prepared in 
advance as it could be under definitely circumscribed 
assumptions and conditions. The time, the critical 
target areas to be attacked, the Central Office reloca- 
tion site, and the main outlines of the emergency 
legislation under which payments were to be made 
were known in advance as was the location of the 
New York State Civil Defense Manpower Service and 
the Regional Office of Manpower Administration 
(FCDA). 

Before the actual exercises, we had ready a detailed 
“Local Office Procedure Implementing the Proposed 
National Emergency Unemployment Benefits Act,” a 
procedure for ‘“‘Routing of Applicants for Emergency 
Unemployment Benefits” (see flow chart) and ““Oper- 


ating Instructions for Draft Income Maintenance 
Problem in Connection with Operation Alert.” 

It was decided in advance that three members of 
the Central Office staff, including myself as Acting 
Executive Director, would be stationed at the Central 
Office relocation site on Friday, July 20, at 8:30 a. m. 
We would remain there until 5 p. m. that day and 
then return to Albany and be available until 11 p. m. 
Sunday, July 22—the time set for the end of the 
exercise. 

Our activities were to consist of securing informa- 
tion on unemployment in critical areas of the State 
from the Manpower staff stationed at the headquarters 
of the State Civil Defense Manpower Service and 
requesting authorization from the Regional Office of 
the Manpower Administration to proceed to pay 
benefits under the National Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Benefits Act. 
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Armed with advance knowledge of the critical 
target areas within the State, we quickly prepared to 
request unemployed labor force data for each of the 
“‘primary attack” areas. These areas, in turn, were 
the basis for selection of four ‘‘secondary attack” 
areas which presumably were economically disrupted 
because of mass migration from the “‘primary attack” 
areas. Information was also to be requested for four 
locations which were economically disrupted because 
of mass immigration from bordering out-of-State 
target areas. Finally, four other locations, neither 
primary nor secondary, were to be used because 
‘attack victims” were presumed to have filed there 
for emergency benefits. 


To Request Data at Given Times 


The operating instructions included a schedule for 
requesting unemployment data for each type of area 
beginning at a certain time and continuing at stated 
intervals throughout the day for each location. To 
further facilitate our operations, outlines of all types 
of messages were prepared in advance. Here are two 
messages: 

To the State Manpower Service: 
From NYS—Division of Employment 
Attention: Manpower 


Please advise size of unemployed labor force at .............. 
and number who are local residents. Also number from other 
primary attack areas in New York State as well as number of 
out-of-State residents with separate count of those from primary 


attack areas. 
* ” - 


To the Federal Manpower Administration: 


UNCAP. Unemployed labor force at ................045. 
erie ets was ip... SERRE OREO Te are not covered 
under the NYSUIL. Request confirmation of designation of 
BS er ere ee as a primary attack area. It is ex- 
pected that general relief operations will end July 29, 1956. 
Suggest that emergency period as defined under NEUB Act 
be made effective July 30, 1956. Please advise beginning and 
ending dates of emergency period. Also require unskilled 
weekly wage rate for area, and benefit payment medium. If 
cash, advise local bank designation and amount of grant if 
limited. 


Incoming message slips were also prepared in ad- 


vance and, as in the case of outgoing messages, were 
subsequently posted to a log. 


Open for Business 


The relocation site was activated by the Central 
Office staff at 8:30 a: m., July 20. At 11 o’clock, we 
received the Secretary of Labor’s “‘Draft Order” for 
the Emergency Income Maintenance Plan. This 
differed significantly from the draft ““Emergency Un- 
employment Benefits Act” and resulted in some 
revisions of our prepared program. Activities were 
conducted at the relocation site until 5 o’clock that 
afternoon. Thereafter, activities were conducted in 
Albany from July 21 to 26, although the original plans 
contemplated participation by the Central Office 
only until July 22. On July 23, the Central Office 
staff received an amendment to Section VII of the 
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Secretary’s Order, dealing with entitlement. This 
resulted in more messages to secure new and different 
data. 


Variety of Messages 


A summary of some of the 112 messages sent and 
received during the exercise may be of interest. 

A. Initiated by Central Office—to State Manpower 
Director: 

1. July 20, a. m.—Sent five messages, each request- 
ing unemployment data in a primary attack area in 
New York State. (Size of unemployed labor force 
for each location was furnished on July 20 p. m. 
Number of unemployed survivors from out-of-State 
or from other primary attack areas within New 
York State was furnished on July 21.) 

2. July 22—Requested State Manpower Director, 
because our communications were disrupted, to trans- 
mit to area directors, district superintendents, and 
local office managers, instructions to waive waiting 
week under UC benefit program and to initiate the 
benefit program for Federal Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Benefits. 

B. Initiated by Central Office—to OMA Regional 
Director: 

1. July 20—Advised that as of 9:10 a. m. we had 
not received copy of Draft Order of Secretary of 
Labor which was to supersede the proposed ‘‘Emer- 
gency Unemployment Benefits Act.” 

2. Sent message requesting advice as to who would 
designate unskilled weekly wage for each area. (A 
reply was received the same day advising that the 
designation was to be made by the area Wage Stabil- 
ization Board Secretary.) 

3. Sent five messages, each for a critical target area, 
giving the size of the unemployed labor force and the 
number not covered under the New York State UI 
law. For each area, we requested designation as a 
primary attack area; beginning date of emergency 
period; unskilled weekly wage; benefit payment 
medium; and, if cash, the local bank designation and 
the amount of grant, if limited. (A reply was 
received the same day designating each area as a 
primary attack area, advising that the emergency 
period was effective July 20, the weekly wage for 
each area was provided and cash was to be the 
benefit payment medium in New York State. We 
were advised at the same time that negotiations were 
not yet completed for transfers of funds to local banks. 
We were also requested to furnish the estimated 
number of weekly payments anticipated in each 
attack area. We provided the estimated number of 
weekly payments on July 21.) 

4. July 21—Sent five messages, each giving for 
four localities associated with a critical target area, 
pertinent unemployment data as in item 3 above, plus 
the preattack size of the unemployed labor force in 
each locality. We requested designation of each 
locality as a secondary attack area, beginning date 
of emergency period, unskilled weekly wage, bank 
designation, and amount of grant. 
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5. To make the exercise more realistic, we requested 
that all areas other than primary attack areas be 
designated as secondary attack areas since economy 
appeared to be disrupted throughout the State. On 
July 22, the OMA Regional Director requested a 
brief justification to support this request. Our reply 
the same day was “that unemployed force was 
increasing in all areas resulting from shutdowns 
caused by transportation difficulties, stoppage of 
incoming raw materials from primary attack areas, 
lack of communications, and loss of markets in 
primary attack areas. All areas report creeping 
paralysis and severe economic disruption due to 
general uncertainty prevailing everywhere.” 

The same day, we received the following advice 
“Temporarily designated remainder of State as 
secondary attack area. Use unskilled weekly wage 
previously certified for major labor market area as 
applicable to secondary areas associated with each 
major area. Submit cost estimates for each area for 
next 4 weeks and suggest local banks to be used as 
Federal depositories. Request payment data as soon 
as available by payment office.” 

C. Initiated by State Manpower Director to 
Central Office: 

1. July 22—We were advised that the New Jersey 
Employment Service Headquarters was destroyed. 
New York State was designated to be responsible for 
continuing UI benefits for New Jersey. 

2. July 24—Message received from Federal Head- 
quarters giving unskilled weekly wage for New Jersey 
operations and number of unemployed survivors. 
We were asked to supply the weekly size of funds 
needed for payment of attack benefits for next 4 weeks 
and to suggest banks as depositories for Federal funds. 
We recommended authorization to pay Federal 
emergency benefits to entire unemployed labor force 
in New Jersey regardless of entitlement to State 
benefits and at the same time, we estimated the cash 
requirement for the first week. 

3. July 25—Authorization received to pay Federal 
emergency benefits in New Jersey regardless of entitle- 
ment to UI benefits. Instructions also received to 
disregard activities involving collection operations. 
Also advised to apply New York procedures on 
benefit operations. 

D. Initiated by the OMA Regional Director to 
Central Office: 

Messages requesting the estimate for each area of 
number of claimants eligible to State UI and number 
ineligible, weekly rates for each area, and probable 
dates of reemployment. 


We Estimate Unemployment 


On the basis of information received by the Central 
Office from the Civil Defense Manpower Service 
Headquarters, the following estimate of postattack 
unemployment was made: 
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Attack victims: 


Bet ENON IORE: 5. <5. icc cc ks 604, 100 
N. Y. State residents in other areas.. 283, 400 
Out-of-state residents in other areas.. 55, 500 





— 943, 000 
Other than attack victims (no out-of-state resi- 
| A ee rer Se ere re re 227, 800 
Size of unemployed labor force.............-.. 1, 170, 800 
Not covered under the unemployment compensa- 
tion law of the State or title XV of the Social 
Security Act: 
NS of 94's WA 6054. xe oho R ee ee eee 356, 446 
TER ee Rie oA aea ns ikie& mo ae 68, 044 
424, 490 
This led to a corresponding estimate of the number 
of initial claims to be filed in New York State: 
For Federal emergency benefits: 
Poe ac) ee a 943, 000 
SPRUE hore acts Ss au cares 227, 800 
—— 1,170, 800 
For State unemployment benefits... .. . 5, 260 
1, 176, 060 


Calculated at the various rates based on unskilled 
weekly wages for each district, the total amount paid 
for the first week for- 1,170,000 claimants was 
$48,726,800. 

In addition, $3,351,600 would have been paid, in 
the first week, to claimants in New Jersey, under the 
administrative direction of the New York Central 
Office staff. 

Operation Alert was a test of both the content of 
the program and the necessary preparations for 
administering it. The exercise revealed the number 
of areas in which further work is needed. Neverthe- 
less the exercise clearly demonstrated the value of 
establishing a standby procedure for an income 
maintenance program. 

The purpose of the exercise was to test the ability 
of a State agency to undertake the operation of an 
emergency income maintenance program and _ its 
ability to develop an organization and procedures to 
administer it. We believe that New York State has 
demonstrated that such a program can be successfully 
handled. 


Civil Defense Week 


MERICA’S first Civil Defense Week was observed from 

September 9 through 15, 1956. The Week got underway 
with a 30-minute nationwide television show on September 9. 
The show, called “Survival Street,”’ gave a very realistic por- 
trayal of the training which is given at the rescue school oper- 
ated by the Civil Defense Administration. 

At the close of the program, President Eisenhower spoke on 
the importance of Civil Defense Week and asked everyone to 
participate in its observance. 

Civil defense organizations all over the country staged many 
events throughout the week which met with wide public ac- 
ceptance, as evidenced by the large number of people who 
participated in or witnessed these activities. 
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Bombs and Benefits... 


2. How It Was Developed in Kansas 


By LEO J. PHALEN 
Chief of Benefits 


Kansas Employment Security Division 


Bee Benefit staff of the Kansas Employment Se- 
curity Division began preparation for fulfilling its 
assignment in Operation Alert—1956 with the study 
of the details of Problem 10! and the draft of the 
proposed Emergency Unemployment Benefit Program. 
Our amazement and bewilderment were as real as 
though a pocket atom bomb had suddenly exploded in 
the Director’s office. 

We were cofindent that our knowledge of benefit 
programing was sound. Several of us had more than 
a passing acquaintence with bombs. We lacked, 
however, the background, the experience, and the 
conditioning to tie the two together. This lack made 
it impossible for us to visualize the social, economic, 
and physical chaos that would result from a disaster of 
the scope to be simulated in Operation Alert—1956. 
Consequently, we were not yet ready to plan effec- 
tively the necessary steps in the installation of an 
Income Maintenance Program. 

Problem 10 and the ‘‘Draft Act’’ were laid aside for 
more basic training. We got acquainted with the 
Civil Defense Administration and its delegations of 
authority. We learned something of conditions in 
England and Germany following bomb drops in 
World War Il. We studied Employment Service 
operations in previous practice alerts. Finally, we 
acquired familiarity with the terminology of the 
game—kilotons and megatons, air bursts and ground 
bursts, lemon juice and greund zero, low point and 
high point, Z—time, OMA, OWA, FCDA, Conelrad, 
and all ciear. Now we felt more nearly ready to plan 
for the problem. 


A New Form Needed | 


After familiarizing ourselves with the requirements 
of the draft Emergency Unemployment Benefit Act, 
we decided that we could not use our own basic claim 
forms. We developed EUB Claim Forms with three 
aims in mind: (1) Forms were kept simple to facilitate 
satisfactory self-filing by persons of all levels of 
experience and education, (2) formats were such as to 
permit local reproduction, and (3) multiple copy forms 


1 Problem 10 was designed to test (a) the feasibility and practicability 
of a draft income maintenance program for members of the labor force 
unemployed because of enemy action, and (b) the ability of the State employ- 
ment security agencies to undertake the operation of such a program, in- 
cluding requisite planning, procedural development, etc. 
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were eliminated to provide simplification and stream- 
lining of procedures and to reduce routing and filing 
problems. 

Next we turned to procedures. We developed a 
Field Manual of five rather brief chapters. We kept 
the procedures as simple as possible, to reduce clerical 
and processing activity to the barest essentials and 
make the training job for new people who must 
inevitably be hired as easy and rapid as possible. 
The Manual is complete within itself and describes 
the Emergency Unemployment Benefit Program, pre- 
scribes information local offices must furnish prepara- 
tory to installation of the program in the local office 
area, outlines procedures, establishes determination 
criteria, and covers management and emergency 
staffing. 


We Tried New Procedures 


There were several departures from our customary 
procedures. We provided for a_ redetermination 
interview prior to acceptance of an appeal in order to 
reduce the appeals load. Since the weekly benefit 
amount is uniform and there is no fixed duration, 
we saw no reason for individual notices of insurance 
amounts. The information is conveyed to all by 
posters. The Initial Claim form is designed to serve 
also as a work application, until and unless the Man- 
power Agency requires a more elaborate registration 
form. Simplified accounting procedures are pro- 
vided to be used in the event local office benefit pay- 
ments in cash or other media are found more ex- 
peditious in the emergency. 

Last in our preparatory activities was a series of 
staff meetings. We discussed the program, pro- 
cedures, and possible problems. Each part of 
problem 10 was analyzed and duty assignments 
pertinent to the problem were established. 

Friday morning, July 20, 1956, the administrative 
staff was ready to go. Promptly at 9 a. m. key staff 
members left for our relocation center. Upon 
arrival at our new surroundings we began receiving 
reports and making preparations for the various 
problems the Agency could anticipate. 

Wichita, Kans., and St. Joseph, Mo., were reported 
hit by nuclear bombs. These two cities and adjacent 
communities were designated primary attack areas. 
The Wichita attack brought about the probability of 
secondary attack areas in all counties immediately 
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Photo courtesy Marvin Richmond, Worcester, Mass. 


Volunteer civil defense workers assemble clothing donated to help the victims of a natural disaster. 


surrounding Sedgwick County in which Wichita is 
located. Our Leavenworth, Atchison, and Kansas 
City local office territories became possible secondary 
attack areas to St. Joseph. 


No Influx From Missouri 


Missouri advised through the regional office that 
the movement of population out of St. Joseph was 
all north and east into Missouri. ‘This news erased 
our eastern border offices from the Income Main- 
tenance picture and permitted us to concentrate on 
Wichita. 

The General Accounts Department was busy work- 
ing out unit-time criteria for the Income Maintenance 
Program. The result gave us a measure for com- 
puting the additional staff needed at each location. 
The time factors established were: Initial claims- 
taking 7 minutes, continued claims—3.5 minutes, 
benefit payments—administrative office—3 minutes, 
and local office—7.5 minutes (all other claims 
activities included in initial claim time). 

Estimates of the location of the population after 
evacuation, furnished by the Research and Statistical 
Department, permitted us to plan for probable sec- 
ondary areas. 

Each office concerned was furnished with an esti- 
mated EUB workload covering 5 weeks after the prob- 
able date of establishment of an Income Maintenance 
Program. (See table.) They were advised of the 
unit-time criteria and asked to compute and submit 
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their staffing needs in anticipation of establishment of 
the program. El Dorado was told to plan on a sub- 
office at Augusta, and Arkansas City on suboffices in 
Winfield and Wellington. All offices were asked to 
contact civil defense authorities for their advice on es- 
tablishment of a EUB program; welfare and Red Cross 
officials to learn the scope of current relief activities 
and the extent to which they would be curtailed if our 
program was installed; and representatives of govern- 
ment, labor, and industry for their reaction. We 
asked the offices for a summary of the information and 
advice received, a report of approximately the number 
of unemployed and an estimate of jobs available in 
the immediate future, an analysis of the status of the 


Location of population after evacuation— Wichita 


Im- 5 days 

Location (city) County medi- after 

ate attack 
Sp rr be a 136,050 | 181,050 
Arkansas City........| Cowley........}| 14,000 9, 000 
Weirton. ......642. Sumner........} 10,000 14, 000 
co eS I eee" Ce a 10, 000 6, 000 
OS ee) |: aa 23, 000 16, 000 
PANES ohn ruin ca sees ae 8, 000 5, 000 
eer: |. ee | 29, 000 20, 000 
Hutchinson..........| Reno. , ae oad eae 14, 000 
MICPHEMON. . 3... 62a McPherson.....} 10,000 | 6, 300 
SRP ops, Pa gon err ER | +, 000 700 
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Estimate of EUB claimsload.—For 5 weeks beginning July 29, 1956, in primary attack area, and July 22, 1956, in secondary and other areas 
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EUB only EUB supplementary 

Initial | Continued | Number Initial | Continued| Number | 

claims claims | of pay- | Payments claims claims of pay- | Payments 
| ments | ments 
oe “a as —_ 
Primary attack area | 

Wachee C1IS900) *. oo caves | 17,000, 48, 240 | kf ne! PP Sr rer sy Sree eee 

| | | | 

Secondary attack areas | | | 
| 

Arkansas City (6,000)1....... 7,000 | 20,350 | 20,250 | 668, 250 | 60 275 | 270 | $2, 205 
; Winfield (4,000) 1............ 4,200 | 13,650} 13,500 445, 500 | 66 | 280 270 | 2, 245 
¢ Wellington (9,000) 1.......... 9,500 | 30, 680 30, 375 | 1, 002, 375 | 30 | 140 135 | 1,125 
El Dorado (10,000) 1......... 9,500 | 32,850 32,500 | 1,072,500 | 135 | 570 540 | 4, 545 
: Rees CAS) *. 6. cesses 3, 700 | 10, 600 10, 500 | 346, 500 | 135 | 570 540 | 4,545 
Newton (13,000) !...........| 12,200 | 44,220 43,875 | 1, 447, 875 | 60 | 280 | 270 | 2, 245 
Hutchinson (9,000) 1.........) 10,000 | 30, 580 30, 275 | 999, 075 | 245 | 1, 180 | 1, 090 | 9, 525 
McPherson (4,000)1......... 4,100 | 13, 650 13, 500 | 445, 500 | 30 | 140 | 135 | 1,125 
Undesignated areas.......... | ee le oa; | heen eee deaaees x Bee 

| | | | | 
, | Oe Te Te TT eee | 77,700 | 246,870 | 244, 800 | 8, 222, 400 | 755 | 3, 445 | 3, 250 | 27, 560 





1 Available unemployed workers July 21, 1956. 


local money economy (i. e., goods and services avail- 
able for purchase, extent to which money or other 
media of exchange were in circulation, amount of 
employment for wages) and data permitting compu- 
tation of the going 40-hour-week wage for un- 
skilled labor. 


Our Selection Was Wise 


The reports tended to justify our tentative selection 
of secondary attack areas. Welfare was limited to 
hardship cases and would virtually terminate when 
EUB was established. There was no large-scale dis- 
tribution of food or clothing and no emergency 
housing. Supply and distribution of goods and 
services were adequate but the economy of these 
areas could not long support the tremendous influx 
of population without outside aid. Estimated avail- 
able unemployed workers in each area exceeded 15 
percent of the normal population, thus satisfying the 
criteria for establishment of a secondary area set forth 
in the Secretary’s Regulation No. One (III 2). The 
prevailing rate for unskilled labor for a 40-hour week 
for all of these areas was computed at $55. 

The regional office was requested to designate 
McPherson, Harvey, Butler, Cowley, Sumner, and 
Reno Counties as secondary attack areas. The Re- 
gional OMA Director complied and placed the pro- 
gram in effect July 22, 1956 and adopted our recom- 
mended wage rate. The local offices concerned were 
instructed to proceed with the simulated recruitment 
and training of staff, requisition of supplies and equip- 
ment, and other arrangements. 

Wichita, which already was designated a primary 
attack area, reported 15,000 available unemployed 
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workers. A large welfare program was underway but 
was to be sharply curtailed after July 30, 1956. Goods 
and services were in scarce supply, but the outlook for 
improvement was good. There was a fair demand 
for paid workers but it was inadequate for the supply. 
Housing was not an immediate problem because of 
good weather and replacement housing projects were 
progressing. Upon our advice, the Regional OMA 
Director established the prevailing wage rate at $60 
for unskilled labor for a 40-hour week and placed the 
program into effect in Wichita and Sedgwick County 
on July 29, 1956. 

We requested a supplemental budget to handle 
Emergency Unemployment Benefits for 30 days— 
$65,802 for personal services and $8,780 for non- 
personal services (supplies). This included provision 
for an additional staff of 317 persons; $8,222,400 was 
requested for benefit payments during this same 
period. 

We believe that we gained good experience from 
our’ participation in problem 10. We had excellent 
practice in solving problems as they occurred. Some 
inadequacies and inconsistencies in the proposed 
Emergency Unemployment Benefit program became 
apparent. Reflection on our activities during the 
Alert revealed mistakes that we had made, all of 
which proves that the operation was valuable. 








Coming in January... 
Employment Security Programs 
Around the World 
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Realism features the rescue training 
at the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration’s survival school. This 
“victim,” pinned by a fallen steel 
beam, is protected by an asbestos 
blanket. 


Organizing Work Crews 
for Postattack CD Emergencies 


By RICHARD D. FLETCHER 


Civil Defense Manpower Coordinator 


Office of the Assistant Secretary for Employment and Manpower 
U. S. Department of Labor 


EVELOPING manpower readiness measures 

against the possibility of atomic attack on the 
continental United States poses problems of a mag- 
nitude never encountered in the past. At the out- 
break of World War II, none of the enemy forces had 
weapons which even remotely approximated the 
thermonuclear instruments of thisage. General ideas 
for the ultimate development of intercontinental mis- 
siles may have been bright gleams in a few pairs of eyes. 
There may even have been pencil sketches on some- 
one’s drawing board. But they were not yet realities 
to be reckoned with in planning and developing the 
defense of the Nation. 

Preparedness measures were developed largely with- 
in the framework of capabilities the enemy was known 
to possess: Aerial bombers able to cover a range of 
several hundred miles; submarines and surface fight- 
ing craft prepared to attack our overseas shipping and 
troop movements; and ground forces which could 
invade allied territory with the full support of long- 
range guns and protective aircraft, or could be landed 
from sea transports and from the air. 
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But the methods of war have changed. So must 
our planning to meet the manpower phases of sur- 
vival. Manpower measures developed during World 
War II were effective in meeting unprecedented 
defense production requirements while assuring an 
adequate level of civilian goods and services. But 
they were not designed to meet the enormous require- 
ments of those /ocal life-saving and life-maintaining 
activities which would have to be manned within 
hours and days rather than over a period of weeks 
and months if our cities should ever be subjected to 
thermonuclear attack. 

Each community must make its own plan for sur- 
vival within the general framework of national plans 
and policy guidance. Local measures must take due 
account of the resources and help which would be 
forthcoming from adjacent support areas. Provision 
must be made for the stockpiling of “‘things’” which 
would be needed for defense and recovery purposes. 

But there must also be a stockpiling of assets far 
more difficult to locate, to appraise, and to store. 
These essential elements include the knowledges which 
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must be readily at hand for meeting the emergency, 
the understanding of what measures may be expected 
to work best, and the skill of welding these resources 
into the most practical and effective instrument 
possible. There must be assurance of the full coop- 
eration and participation by all parts of the community 
which are able to render essential service. Manpower 
is the factor which might ultimately most limit our 
capacity to recover. 

The responsibility for planning and developing a 
national program for the utilization of the labor force 
during a civil defense emergency was placed upon the 
Secretary of Labor when Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration Delegation No. 2 was signed by Ad- 
ministrator Peterson and approved by President 
Eisenhower. ‘Tangible evidence of the serious accept- 
ance of that responsibility has been apparent to every- 
one concerned with carrying out the employment 
security part of the program, and most particularly 
to the local office and State headquarters’ staff mem- 
bers who have had the experience of ‘serving as the 
manpower arm’’ of their civil defense organizations 
during an alert. 

The practice exercises, alert test problems, and 
simulated mobilization actions which have _ been 
worked out for and during past operation alerts have 
provided considerable insight into the manpower 
problems confronting the civil defense program. 
One of the most perplexing of these has been to find 
a way of recruiting and holding together an organ- 
ization of volunteers until such time as it might be 
needed. Maintaining enthusiasm and a determina- 
tion to participate in such a group has been a real 
challenge to everyone concerned with this phase of 
civil defense operations. Without such a force of 
trained personnel, civil defense at the local level 
becomes a ‘“‘shadow’’ organization, a directing and 
coordinating superstructure without the trained, 
subordinate units needed to carry out directions. 
This means that each community must recruit and 
organize a force of workers who know clearly what 
their disaster assignments will be, and who have 
been instructed or trained in advance in the per- 
formance of these assignments. 

Such groups, able to go into immediate action, 
would provide the cushion of time needed to allow 
the manpower agency to function with maximum 
effectiveness in recruiting the additional personnel 
which cannot be precisely estimated in advance. 

A primary aim of the manpower agency is to meet 
all civil defense manpower requirements as quickly 
and efficiently as possible. Several ways have been 
proposed for doing this, ranging from plans to recruit 
and train now a force-in-being of individual volunteers 
capable of handling any emergency to plans for 
recruiting all civil defense disaster workers on the 
spot from among the surviving evacuees, relying upon 
chance to provide those possessing the most critically 
needed skills. Each proposal has some merit but 
each one has accompanying limitations. 

In considering the probably total of our postattack 
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Photograph courtesy Battle Creek Enquirer and News 





Plotting damage rings of a simulated blast during 
Operation Alert. 


manpower requirements and the overriding necessity 
to utilize our remaining resources in the wisest way 
possible, neither approach produces a plan which is 
realistically attuned to what we assume a postattack 
situation would be, including the complex problems 
of marshalling the needed skills in a dislocated work 
force. Advance statistical estimating of the skills in 
a given community which might be expected to 
survive after an attack constitutes only the beginning 
of the planning job. The greater problem is to 
devise methods for locating these skills, for directing 
them to where they are most needed, and for appor- 
tioning the available supply among the various 
claimants—all of whom would have considerable 
justification for urgency and priority. 

After considering several alternatives and _ the 
resources available for putting them into effect, 
planning staff in the Department has developed a 
proposal which appears to combine the major advan- 
tages of several plans. Called the ““Task Force Plan,” 
it is based upon the idea of (1) selecting, out of all 
civil defense jobs which would have to be done in the 
immediate postattack period, those which would be 
most urgent, or difficult to fill; (2) relating these skill 
requirements to the occupational categories found in 
various community and industrial organizations; and 
(3) having these on-going establishments assume the 
responsibility for providing the “Task Forces” 
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necessary to carry out the major postattack functions. 

Such an arrangement would combine the values of 
the volunteer system which has been traditional in 
meeting local emergencies, such as floods, with the 
practical advantages of aligning civil defense responsi- 
bilities and interests with those of the established 
institutions and organizations of the community. 
Such measures would appear more practicable than 
attempting to develop, from scratch, new standby 
organizations manned by volunteers recruited on an 
individual basis. 

The recommended approach would provide cohe- 
sive, trained units of people accustomed to working 
together under leadership they know and _ trust. 
These “Task Force’? units would provide the nucleus 
of a trained labor supply in the postattack survival 
effort. These groups could be expanded by addi- 
tional crew members recruited from among all other 
survivors. While there would undoubtedly be cas- 
ualties among the designated crew members, it 
would be easier to fill the gaps with such additional 
manpower as is available than it would be to recruit 
and organize a completely new force in the chaotic 
aftermath of a mass bombing attack. 


How the Plan Would Work 


The following example illustrates how this plan 
would be carried out in an industrial community. 
Responsibility for selected manpower needed in the 
postattack period would be apportioned to specific 
plants within each zone of the defense system. De- 
pending upon the plant organization, its size, or its 
occupational composition, the entire plant, a single 
department, or a functional unit within a department 
would be selected for performing a_ postattack 
assignment. 

For example, from the food preparation depart- 
ments of large hotels or restaurants the teams needed 
for emergency food preparation service could be 
enlisted. Unskilled food dispensing and cleanup 
personnel would be recruited on the spot at the 
evacuation center. If the attack occurred in daytime, 
and the selected personnel of a hotel or restaurant 
evacuated as a group, they would function together 
at a relocation site and, as a group, prepare food for 
emergency mass feeding. 

The attack might occur at night when the restau- 
rant is normally closed. Workers would probably 
be at their homes in different parts of the city, and 
hence would be evacuated to different relocation 
areas. The selected employees could then either (a) 
assist as individuals in feeding problems within the 
relocation areas, or (6) they could, by prearrange- 
ment, reassemble at predesignated points and form 
the nucleus of a unit to feed the relocated population 
at that point. Provision would be made for both 
contingencies. 

Cafeterias operated within industrial establishments 
could be employed similarly, although other units 
of the establishment, such as the Health Unit or the 
Transportation Division, would be given entirely 
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separate assignments. There may be entire establish- 
ments, as for example, trucking firms, which could 
be given single, rather than multiple, assignments. 
All assignments would be developed within the com- 
munity through the cooperative efforts of the em- 
ployers and workers under direction of the local civil 
defense organization. 

To provide for situations in which the workforce 
of a given plant might be annihilated completely, 
the same work responsibilities should be assigned to 
two or more different plants in different geographical 
areas of the city. These units would function in a 
variety of ways—such as serving hospitals, recon- 
structing communications equipment, and under- 
taking related emergency assignments—as well as to 
a number of plants in support areas some distance 
away. The value of such pre-planned organization 
in support areas would undoubtedly yield more 
essential manpower than similar arrangements in a 
target area. 

A staff paper setting forth this proposal has been 
presented to the Department’s Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee on Civil Defense and to the Manpower Policy 
Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Both groups have endorsed the plan and have urged 
that it be tried out experimentally in two or three 
pilot areas. The first pilot installation will be made 
in the near future. Arrangements are already under 
way for the joint selection by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and the Department of Labor of 
a community in which the local Civil Defense Direc- 
tor, with the assistance of the local employment 
service as his ““manpower arm,” can get the pilot 
project under way. Similar pilot installations will 
then be made in communities which have particular 
problems of size or demographic complexity. 

After careful analysis of the findings of these various 


studies, a standard procedure for installing the plan - 


and using the work force trained under it will be pre- 
pared and turned over to the civil defense and man- 
power organizations for installation in all the primary 
target areas of the country. 


A Community Plan 


Thus, while the Department of Labor was delegated 
the responsibility for developing manpower plans and 
programs, and for insuring that State employment 
security agencies serve as the operating manpower 
agency for the civil defense system, the primary role of 
survival leadership rests with the overall planning, 
directing, and controlling organization—i. e., the 
civil defense agency. The Task Force plan is basically 
a community plan, and not merely a cooperative 
venture between two community agencies. The local 
civil defense director must play the primary role in 
implementing the plan. It is his responsibility to give 
continuous impetus, leadership, and direction to the 
program until it has been accepted by the entire 
community as a basic keystone in the area survival 
plan in which the manpower agency plays a vital 
supporting role. 
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Cooperation— 


Briefing session at relocated Connecticut Administrative Office. Message takers are at the left. 


An Essential in Emergencies 


AR removed in the beautiful hill country of Con- 

necticut, it might be considered purely imaginative 
to state that a small village would be the proving 
ground for a plan that stemmed from the White House 
and involved the participation of scores of Federal and 
State administrative heads and thousands of their em- 
ployees. But this did happen during the early morn- 
ing hours of July 21, 1956, 16 hours after the start of 
‘Operation Alert.” 

Bomb-rocked during the simulated exercises shortly” 
after noon on July 20, four major industrial cities of 
Connecticut had begun directing large segments of 
their population toward the foothills when the Yellow 
Alert, indicating possible enemy attack, had been 
registered. 

At 21-0600 (zebra time), the following log message 
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By MARY M. DEWEY, Chief Supervisor 
and JOSEPH P. DYER, Field Sepervisor 


Connecticut Employment Security Division 


was passed to the Operations staff of the relocated ad- 
ministrative office of the Connecticut State Employ- 
ment Service: 

“Influx of refugees has sent population of two Civil 
Defense Welfare Centers over the 40,000 mark. Will 
require at least 50 additional interviewing staff to 
begin screening and classifying workers within 24 
hours.”’ 

During the preceding 15 hours, all available Con- 
necticut State Employment Service staff had been de- 
ployed as the manpower arm of civil defense and the 
recruitment needs of the affected areas were mounting 
so fast it was obvious this assignment alone would 
overtax the capacity of the personnel. It was also 
apparent the time had arrived when help from out- 
side the State was required. 
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A request for interviewing personnel was immedi- 
ately relayed to the relocated Regional Office. With- 
in the next 4 hours, during which additional personnel 
were requested, the Regional Office had started 108 
trained interviewers on their way to Connecticut. 
The contingent included 75 from Massachusetts, 28 
from Rhode Island, and 5 from undamaged Maine. 
As they arrived at the Connecticut border they were 
transported to four key assembly points. 

The foregoing narrative makes the entire transac- 
tion appear to be relatively simple, and most satis- 
factory. But, like every successful production, much 
“behind the scenes” work had preceded this man- 
power mobilization exercise. 

In October 1955, after the first shock of an un- 
precedented flood disaster had passed, the Connecticut 
State Employment Service deliberately reviewed its 
operations during and after Black Friday and came 
up with a practical manpower readiness plan. While 
this plan had as its base ““Operation Flood,” it was 
developed to encompass and serve in a catastrophe as 
extensive as would follow a massive nuclear attack. 
Such a plan had to be approved by the State Civil 
Defense Director and made known to the 169 local 
civil defense directors in order to avoid duplication 
and confusion. 

Initially, an exchange of ideas among local offices 
within the State was stimulated by the State head- 
quarters office. The blueprints so developed were 
taken to workshop conferences conducted at the 
Boston regional office where they were discussed with 
representatives of State employment security agencies 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. Also attending these 
conferences were the Regional Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security and members of his staff, 
Representatives of the Washington staff of the Em- 
ployment Service, and representatives of the Federal 
Civil Defense agency. In addition, Connecticut 
participated with such far away States as Illinois and 
Wisconsin in a national work conference held at 
United States Employment Service headquarters at 
Washington. 

Finally, the basic Connecticut Manpower Mobili- 
zation Readiness Plan was geared to the blueprint of 
Operation Alert drawn up by the Federal Civil 
Defense agency and supplemented by the State Civil 
Defense office. This exercise supposed that seven 
Connecticut cities would suffer nuclear attack—the 
largest number of targets in any single State. 

Ninety field office personnel were schooled in the 
Readiness Plan 2 weeks prior to Operation Alert and 
were briefed on their assignments at relocation points 
or at Civil Defense Area Control centers. 

At 11:04 a. m. on July 20, Connecticut State 
Employment Service Director Thomas I. Shea took 
up his post as Manpower Director at State Civil 
Defense Central Headquarters while the remainder 
of the headquarters staff and of five local offices 
relocated in another community about 30 miles away. 

Other offices affected by the Alert plans relocated 
in four other strategic places. Connecticut State 
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Employment Service personnel were also assigned to 
the five civil defense area control centers to form a 
coordinated statewide manpower arm. 

The logging of the details of the first bomb drop 
shortly after 1:45 p. m. Friday by a communications 
officer at the relocated central office triggered an 
avalanche of messages which numbered more than 
2,000 at the closing of the log book on Sunday night. 
Telephone switchboard operators worked at top 
speed to handle these and a similar number of out- 
going calls which networked Connecticut, adjoining 
States, and the relocated regional office of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

Acting Employment Service Director Mary M. 
Dewey and her headquarters staff assimilated the 
details of casualties, evacuees, industrial damage, 
manpower needs and shortages and funneled them to 
appropriate divisions or offices for action. Assisting in 
the conduct of operations and serving as on-the-spot 
advisors were the Director of the Unemployment 
Compensation Division, the State Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative, the Employment Security Busi- 
ness Manager, the State Director of Labor Statistics, 
a representative of the U. S. Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, two Connecticut State Employment Service 
Field Supervisors, and the Farm Placement Officer. 

The day following the start of Operation Alert, as 
preliminary duties were completed, the Employment 
Service turned to the task of surveying and tabulating 
industrial plant damage and the statewide total of 
unemployment. By the end of the exercise, problems 
at hand related to the supplying of qualified workers 
to undamaged war production plants which had ac- 
celerated their work schedules to a round-the-clock 
operation. 


Was It Satisfactory? 


Casual reading of the foregoing might indicate that 
success was achieved and events in the future could 
be faced with smug complacency. However, a care- 
ful analysis reveals grave inadequacies. For example, 
the Connecticut State Employment Service has had 
no contact with its neighboring State of New York, 
which is in another United States Employment 
Service region. It is logical that the damage caused 
by the bombs dropped in Operation Alert—1956, 
would require not only interstate but also interregional 
cooperation. 

In this age of jet transportation, trained Employ- 
ment Service personnel in Utah should be as available 
to Connecticut as those from neighboring Rhode 
Island. Hence, it would appear that cooperative 
plans should be made not only by “neighbors” in 
the “horse and buggy” sense but also by those who 
have become “‘neighbors”’ in the current jet age. 

By such comparisons, our success and achievements 
of Operation Alert—1956, become puny and our 
goals seem very far removed. In our opinion, to be 
sustained, we need more extensive and more effective 
cooperative arrangements with government agencies 
and private organizations within the State, and most 
importantly from outside our State boundaries. 
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Members of the Regional Mobilization Committee, at a late August meeting in San Francisco, discuss results of Operation Alert. 
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Acting Committee Chairman, Glenn E. Brockway (BES Region X Director) is rans at extreme left; a special guest, Lt. Gen. 


Merwin H. Silverthorn, USMC (ret.) assistant to the ODM Director, is seated at the 


Role of the RMC’s... 


left. 


CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 
IN THE FIELD 


By JOHN UPSHER SMITH 


Executive Officer 
Regional Mobilization Committee, Region IX, San Francisco 


N THE mid-20th century, two facts stand out. We 

live in an age of ideologies and of ‘thermonuclear 
weapons. Our Government and people have the ob- 
ligation to meet both these challenges. We must live 
in such a way that our democratic ideology—rooted 
as it is in faith in and obedience to God—proves its 
superiority to any materialistic ideology including 
communism. But we must also be prepared to meet 
thermonuclear attacks on the United States if that 
should ever occur. 

It is against this background that the continuity of 
government program was developed. Its intent is to 
assure that the key mobilization agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, at Washington and in the field, are prepared 
in every way to carry out their essential functions at 
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relocation sites relatively safe from attack. In this 
way, the Government would be best equipped to give 
the type of leadership which would be so urgently 
needed in such an emergency. 

Under Executive Order 10346, dated April 17, 
1952, all Federal departments and agencies were in- 
structed to prepare plans for maintaining the con- 
tinuity of their essential functions ‘‘at the Seat of Gov- 
ernment and elsewhere’? during the existence of a 
civil defense emergency. The National Security Re- 
sources Board (now the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion) was given the responsibility to establish stand- 
ards and policies deemed desirable for this program. 
It was recognized that, in addition to providing for 
the utilization by the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
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istration or the Department of Defense of certain per- 
sonnel, materials, facilities, and services of individual 
departments, each department had an obligation to 
make provision for maintaining the continuity of its 
own essential functions. 

Since that time, both the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Defense Mobilization 
have delegated certain responsibilities to specific de- 
partments and agencies. The Labor Department 
(and its affiliated State manpower agencies) has re- 
ceived certain manpower delegations from the ODM 
under Defense Mobilization Order I-10 dated May 
20, 1954, and from the FCDA under FCDA Delega- 
tion No. 2 dated September 8, 1954. 

In 1955, the Department of Labor developed plans 
and participated in the continuity of government pro- 
gram at the “Seat of Government.” This involved 
agreement with the ODM and the Budget Bureau as 
to the essential wartime functions of the Department, 
development of a wartime organization and staffing 
pattern to perform these functions, selection of a relo- 
cation site for the national office, and preliminary 
work in ascertaining which records of the Department 
were indispensable and should be preserved at the 
relocation site or elsewhere. 

On February 7, 1956, the Secretary of Labor issued 
General Order No. 63 (Revised) which describes the 
wartime functions of the Department and provides 
the organization for their administration. ‘The Order 
takes into account the delegations of authority re- 
ceived from both FCDA and ODM. One of the two 
major organizational units in the Department’s war- 
time structure is the Office of Manpower Administra- 
tion which includes the Department’s manpower 
staff from the Bureau of Employment Security, Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship, and Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights. The State employment security 
agencies are also considered part of the structure for 
carrying out the manpower mobilization program. 


Part of the Civil Defense System 


The Department has consistently recognized that 
the performance of the manpower functions can best 
be assured through utilizing the State and local em- 
ployment security system and through tying the man- 
power agency into the civil defense system. Conse- 
quently, at all levels of government—from the local 
through the area, State, and regional to the national— 
the manpower agency has been integrated with the 
corresponding civil defense agency. This assures 
maximum utilization of the permanent, experienced 
manpower agency by the civil defense system and 
enables the manpower agency at all levels to be tied 
into and use the vital civil defense communications 
facilities. 

General Order No. 63 also provides that the Re- 
gional Directors of the OMA shall be the Department 
of Labor’s representatives on the Regional Mobili- 
zation Committees, and they were given the respon- 
sibility for “coordinating manpower mobilization 
programs and operations with the ODM, FCDA, and 
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other agencies at the regional level.” ‘he Regional 
Directors of OMA and the Regional Directors of the 
Office of Wage Administration were jointly assigned 
responsibility for assuring “that regional, State, and 
local relocation sites are established at or near the 
civil defense sites.” 

Following Operation Alert—1955, the President 
and the Director of Defense Mobilization determined 
that the continuity of government program should be 
extended to the field with immediate emphasis being 
placed on the establishment of a system of relocation 
sites for Federal agencies located in key regional 
office cities. It was decided that the then existing 
Regional Defense Mobilization Committees would 
serve as a vehicle for developing coordinated regional 
relocation plans. 


Ten Regions Established 


Ten RMC regions were established on a temporary 
basis with the understanding that a final decision on 
the RMC boundaries would be made after Operation 
Alert—1956. The RMC’s were expanded to include 
additional key mobilization agencies for which 
essential wartime functions had been approved by 
the ODM and which had field operations. Acting 
Regional Coordinators were appointed for each of 
the Committees; they were selected on the basis of 
seniority in Federal service from among the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s OMA Regional Directors and the 
Department of Commerce’s Field Office Managers 
who previously had served as cochairmen of the com- 
mittees. This resulted in 7 of the Acting Regional 
Coordinators coming from the Department of Labor 
and 3 from the Department of Commerce. The 
executive officers and secretaries to each of the 10 
RMC’s were lent by the various departments repre- 
sented on the RMC’s. 

From their inception in 1951, the RDMC’s (now 
Regional Mobilization Committees) were considered 
as a coordinating mechanism and they were in no 
way to interfere in the line of authority between the 
Washington headquarters of member agencies and 
their field offices. The original Defense Mobilization 
Order No. 6 dated February 9, 1951, stated that the 
Committees should review the defense production 
programs in relation to the production capacity, labor 
supply, housing and community facilities and advise 
the respective agencies on actions needed to obtain 
effective utilization of these resources for the defense 
effort. 

On July 14, 1953, Defense Mobilization Order No. 
6 (later reissued as Defense Mobilization Order I-1) 
was revised to include the additional functions of 
planning and execution of nonmilitary defense ac- 
tivities such as continuity of essential functions of 
government, civilian defense activities, reduction of 
urban vulnerability and postattack rehabilitation of 
essential production facilities and services. 

On July 9, 1956, the ODM issued revised Defense 
Mobilization Order I-1 which assigns the following 
responsibilities to the RMC’s: (1) recommend solu- 
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tions to field problems resulting from mobilization 
programs in which more than one agency has an 
interest; (2) develop coordinated plans, within the 
general guidelines issued by the ODM and by their 
respective agencies for maintaining continuity of the 
essential wartime functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment within the regions; and (3) participate in and 
evaluate test exercises within the region on mobiliza- 
tion plans and operational readiness. 
At the same time, the RMC’s were expanded to 

include the following 17 departments and agencies: 

Treasury Department 

Department of Defense 

Department of Justice 

Post Office Department 

Department of the Interior 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce 

Department of Labor 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Federal Reserve Board 

General Services Administration 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

Selective Service System 

Small Business Administration 

U. S. Civil Service Commission 


A Significant Change 


A very significant change was made in the concept 
of the RMC’s when the positions of the Regional Mo- 
bilization Coordinators were established under the 
ODM’s General Administrative Order I-8 issued on 


July 9, 1956. The Committees are now advisory to 


the Coordinators who, in turn, advise and assist the 
Director of Defense Mobilization with respect to mo- 
bilization readiness in the regions. The Coordinators 
serve as Chairmen of the RMC’s but are given con- 
siderable authority and latitude to act on their own 
initiative apart from the Committees. It is the ulti- 
mate aim of the ODM to appoint permanent Regional 
Mobilization Coordinators from outside the Govern- 
ment on a part-time without-compensation basis. 
However, until this is done, the Acting Regional Co- 
ordinators have all the responsibilities and authorities 
which would belong to the permanent appointees. 

If there were an attack upon the United States and 
the regions were cut off from the central Government, 
the ODM Regional Coordinators would immediately 
become line operating officials. As explained by Dr. 
Arthur §. Flemming, Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, to the Cleveland RMC on April 16, 1956, each 
Regional Coordinator would be in command and the 
regional representatives of the various agencies would 
be expected to look to him as a line operating official 
with the authority of issuing directives and instruc- 
lions. 

At such‘ time as communications are reestablished 
the Coordinator would revert to his usual role of keep- 
ing agencies in the field working together. When a 
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consensus is arrived at by the Committee, it would be 
up to each Regional Director to determine implemen- 
tation. In other words, we must make sure that, ex- 
cept for that period immediately following the attack 
and until communications are reestablished, no au- 
thority is interposed between central offices and the 
field. 

Since the RMC’s were reorganized, they have given 
primary attention to the development of relocation 
programs. All 10 RMC’s tested their relocation sites 
in Operation Alert—1956, and most of the member 
agencies likewise tested their own relocation sites. 
While the circumstances varied in the different re- 
gions, the objective of relocation was to disperse the 
essential units of the Federal Government as being the 
most effective means of assuring the continuity of 
government under present and foreseeable attack 
assumptions. Since the attack pattern used in that 
exercise presumed an attack upon many of the major 
industrial centers of the United States, it was a good 
opportunity to test the relocation sites selected by 
the RMC’s and individual member agencies. 

Experience in the test demonstrated that the 
RMC’s which operated most effectively were those 
located at or near FCDA sites. This generally pro- 
vided better communications and facilities and com- 
mon access to top officials of regional offices by both 
the ODM Coordinators and FCDA Regional Admin- 
istrators. This experience proved the absolute neces- 
sity of RMC and FCDA being in close proximity to 
each other. Geographically, the RMC and FCDA 
should be together and the key mobilization agencies 
should be located near enough to permit transporta- 
tion to and from the RMC-FCDA site. Also, where 
the key mobilization agencies are away from that site, 
they must have adequate communications facilities to 
and from the RMC-FCDA site. 

Although most of the RMC’s and member agencies 
have completed the initial step of selecting com- 
munities and sites in which to relocate for emergen- 
cies, considerable attention needs to be given in the 
immediate future to making the sites more adequate 
in terms of the physical facilities—office equipment, 
communications, housing for personnel and _ their 
families, etc. 


What Remains To Be Done 


The Department of Labor through its 11 regional 
offices has made great strides in carrying out the 
initial phases of the continuity of government pro- 
gram. Essential wartime functions have been fur- 
nished to the regional offices and to the State man- 
power agencies, relocation sites have been selected for 
the Department’s regional offices, lines of succession 
have been established for each of the regional offices, 
and delegations of authority and responsibility have 
been given by the Secretary to the regional directors. 
However, final determination has not been made 
nationally or in the field as to which records are 
indispensable and essential for the immediate post- 
attack period or for the longer rehabilitation period. 
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Last January, the ODM delegated to the FCDA 
responsibility for directing and promoting the pro- 
gram for the continuity of State and local govern- 
ments. The State manpower agencies need to be 
tied into whatever programs are developed at the 
State and local levels for assuring the continuity of 
those governments. Where the State or local man- 
power agencies have already been tied into the re- 
lated civil defense agencies, it should not be difficult 
to select and equip relocation sites. Where such 
arrangements have not been effected, this would 
appear to be the first step. 

While details of an adequate relocation program 
cannot possibly be spelled out in advance, the objec- 
tive should be borne in mind of achieving such a state 
of readiness that each office in the manpower organ- 
ization can, upon receipt of an alert, carry out or 
quickly reestablish the conduct of its essential war- 
time functions from a relatively safe location. 


James P. MircHELL 
(Continued from page 4) 

ing of State Employment Security Administrators of 
the need for prompt field action on instructions is- 
sued from the headquarters office. The State Ad- 
ministrators agreed to accept Federal policy direction 
in defense manpower matters. Machinery was set in 
motion for the appointment of national, regional, and 
area Labor-Management Manpower Committees 
which have remained in operational status ever since. 
With the cooperation of several State agencies, man- 
ual materials containing emergency operating in- 
structions were developed and issued. 

At the same time, the Department, in collaboration 
with the Department of Defense, undertook a sys- 
tematic appraisal of the military manpower pool so 
that proper advice could be given in the matters of 
induction and reserve callup and that the develop- 
ment of military manpower policy could be fully har- 
monized with programs for producing war materiel 
and maintaining essential civilian services. 

The Department developed a list of critical occupa- 
tions and worked cooperatively with the Department 
of Commerce in the identification of essential activi- 
ties. Intensified emphasis was directed to the special 
problems of assuring an adequate supply and best use 
of professional and scientific manpower. 

Subsequently, in September 1954, the Department 
of Labor was assigned six specific responsibilities by 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. These 
called for the development of a national program for 
achieving best use of the labor force during a civil 
defense emergency; developing methods for estimating 
survivors and determining their availability for emer- 
gency civil defense work; coordinating the nationwide 
system of public employment offices for determining 
manpower requirements, and recruiting, referring, 
and utilizing workers to meet civil defense needs; de- 
veloping a program for compensating authorized civil 
defense workers; developing a program for compen- 
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sating authorized civil defense workers for injury or 
death while engaged in civil defense activities; and 
planning a program of temporary financial assistance 
to members of the labor force during periods of idle- 
ness caused by the destruction of working places 
through enemy action. 

To assist in the development of policy and program 
actions in these fields, I appointed a Labor Advisory 
Committee on Civil Defense. The response of labor 
union leaders to my invitation to give the Department 
the benefit of their experience and advice in the formu- 
lation of civil defense manpower policy and programs 
was immediate and gratifying. 

The Department has participated extensively in the 
alert operations of the last 2 years. During Operation 
Alert—1955, emergency instructions were issued to 
State agencies describing the general manpower meas- 
ures believed applicable to local communities faced 
by disaster. These emergency provisions were actu- 
ally tested last fall during the New England flood. The 
State agencies reported that the standby measures 
proved highly useful in operation. 

Relocation sites have been selected and put in oper- 
ational status for the national office and all the regional 
offices. Most State agencies have also developed plans 
for the relocation of key-administrative staff and local 
office operating personnel. In 7 of the 10 regions of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Regiona! Di- 
rector of the Department of Labor’s Office of Man- 
power Administration serves as Acting Regional Co- 
ordinator for the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
Acting Chairman of the Regional Mobilization Com- 
mittee. 

As we turn to the planning jobs still ahead, our 
greatest need is to proceed beyond World War II 
thinking. To develop effective plans for meeting the 
possibility of thermonuclear attack on our major 
cities, the concepts and guidelines of the past provide 
only a starting point. The period of threat which we 
now face will call for the greatest ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness at the planning level and the same high 
degree of operating response which has always come 
from the State employment security agencies. 

With full confidence that future needs will be met 
as they have been in the past, I commend to your at- 
tention the many thoughtful articles contained in this 
issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECuRITY REVIEW. 


Theme Subjects Scheduled 


Theme subjects scheduled for the REVIEW for the first 9 
months of 1957 are: 


January, Foreign Employment Security Programs 

February, The Veterans Program 

March, The Farm Program 

April, Employment Problems of Youth and Older Workers 

June, Special Industry Employment Service Programs 
(tentative) 

July, Improving Unemployment Insurance Operations 

September, Service to the Physically Handicapped 


The May and August issues will have no special themes. 
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Civil defense rescue workers search for victims in the wreckage wrought by a tornado. 


A LOCAL OFFICE PARTICIPATES 
IN OPERATION ALERT-1956 


By JOHN J. BURNS 
Labor Market Analyst, Savannah Local Office 


Georgia State Employment Service 


HE initial warning—code name ‘‘Lemon Juice’’— 
sounded at 10:16 a. m. Friday, July 20 and ‘“‘Op- 
eration Alert—1956” was underway in Savannah, Ga., 
and throughout the Nation. The dismal, bone-chill- 
ing wail of the air raid sirens throughout the city, 
signaling the approach of enemy bombers, set into 
motion the local civil defense organization in a large- 
scale test of its ability to cope with disaster problems 
resulting from an H-bomb attack. It was all to be 
on paper, of course, with situations to be developed on 
assumptions provided by National, State, and local 
civil defense officials. ; 
Approximately 10 days before the date set for the 
alert, the State ES Director notified the Savannah 
local office of the Georgia State Employment Service 
to offer its services as a cooperating agency to the local 
civil defense organization. This was done. The 
offer was welcomed enthusiastically by civil defense 
officials. The local office manager and selected staff 
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members immediately began formulating plans to 
play an active role in the exercise. 

Liaison was established with the local CD head- 
quarters. It was decided to use only male members 
of the local office staff for alert duty; schedules were 
prepared requiring at least one staff member to be on 
duty at CD headquarters at all times during the alert. 
Bulletins and other instructions from the State ES 
Director pertaining to the alert were reviewed and 
discussed by the local office manager and designated 
staff members. Test problems assigned to the local 
office by the BES Regional Office also were studied 
in detail. On Thursday, July 19, a final briefing 
conference was held. The local office was “‘ready for 
action.” 

Key members of the CD organization were to be 
alerted by a fan-out system of telephone calls a half 
hour prior to the sounding of the general alert by 
siren. 
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At 9:30 Friday morning the telephone alert came 
into the local office, and within 20 minutes the ES 
representative had reported at the local CD head- 
quarters. Representatives of some services had al- 
ready checked in, and by 10:30 the entire staff was 
on hand. The following sections composed the CD 
organization: Evacuation, Supply, Fire, Police, Trans- 
portation, Welfare, Manpower, Medical, Schools, 
Public Utilities, Rescue, and Red Cross. Liaison 
teams from nearby military establishments and the 
Post Office Department also moved in promptly. The 
local CD Director was to coordinate all activities. 


Briefing Came First 


The first order of business was a briefing by the 
Director. An attack was expected in approximately 
3 hours. The city was to be evacuated and orders 


were given to get this move underway immediately. 


Section chiefs were informed of their spheres of ac- 
tivity and told to stand by for developments. The 
ES representative’s assignment was to consult with 
other section chiefs on their manpower requirements, 
to requisition requested manpower after approval by 
the CD Director, and to submit daily summary re- 
ports to State CD Headquarters on the overall labor 
supply-demand situation as it developed. The ES 
section was designated “‘CD Manpower.” All com- 
munications with State CD Headquarters were to be 
via shortwave radio. A log was to be kept by each 
section of its respective activities. 

At 1:44 p. m., Savannah was under theoretical 
attack. An H-bomb of one megaton size burst with 
a blinding flash over a nearby military base and in 
seconds reduced 80 percent of the city to shambles. 
Prior to the attack, most of the city’s 167,000 residents 
had been evacuated, and were scattered throughout 
some 40 surrounding counties. Of those unable to 
be evacuated, 10,000 were believed dead and most of 
the others injured. 

Preliminary reports from aerial observers indicated 
that the industrial area, concentrated along the river 
front on the western edge of the city, had suffered 
about 50 percent damage. However, fires and 
radiological fallout made the area too “hot” to 
make a ground check. 

At 2:45 p. m., a summary of developments was 
radioed by local CD Manpower to State CD Head- 
quarters. The first request for manpower was made 
at 11 o’clock Friday night. The Fire Control Section 
needed 100 firemen and 500 laborers to fight fires and 
wash down radioactive areas. This request was 
radioed to Manpower-State CD Headquarters. 

The assumption was that Manpower in Savannah 
had lost all contact with the surviving labor supply 
since it was scattered in evacuation centers throughout 
a wide area. It was to be the function of State CD 
Headquarters to locate the necessary workers in these 
centers and to arrange for their transportation to 
Savannah. No contact existed between Savannah 
CD and the local office of the ES, which, in theory, 
had been relocated prior to the attack. 
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Several other manpower requisitions of a similar 
nature were received during Friday night and handled 
in a similar manner. Confirmation of each request 
was subsequently received from State CD and relayed 
to the CD Director and appropriate section chief. 

Early Saturday morning the Assistant CD Director 
discussed with the Manpower Representative the 
feasibility of (1) locating evacuated workers from 
specific plants in which inspection indicated produc- 
tion could be resumed at approximately H plus 14 
days; (2) transporting these workers to the local office 
relocation site from which point they could commute 
daily to Savannah. The plan was agreed upon, and 
State CD Headquarters complied with the request 
to initiate the recruitment of some 8,000 factory 
workers. ‘ 

During Saturday afternoon, several test problems 
assigned the Savannah local office by the regional 
office of the BES were taken up. One of» these 
involved the resolving of conflicts in manpower requi- 
sitions by local CD authorities and those of out-of-the- 
area agencies. A hypothetical case was developed 
locally and discussed with the Director—CD Savan- 
nah. A solution was radioed to State CD Head- 
quarters. The exercise was suspended at 10 o’clock 
that night to resume Sunday, July 22, at 10 a. m. 

The resumption of the exercise began the last time 
phase, H plus 45 days. Savannah CD was preparing 
to return some 35,000 members of workers’ families 
to temporary housing on the outskirts of the city. 
Utilities had been restored. Local and county gov- 
ernment was functioning. The ES local office had 
been reinstalled in temporary quarters. All man- 
power requests were to conform to the new time 
phasing. 

Requisitions were received for welfare personnel— 
cooks, mass care-center managers, bridge construc- 
tion workers, and others. When the request for work- 
ers involved skills indicated to be in the pre-attack 
local labor force, the local office of the Employment 
Service was requested to secure such workers through 
the use of mobile recruiting teams operating in the 
evacuation centers. Skills not believed available in 
the evacuation centers were requisitioned from State 
headquarters. 

The third and final summary of the labor supply- 
demand situation was radioed to State CD Head- 
quarters at 4:30 Sunday afternoon. The exercise 
ended at 10 p. m. Sunday, July 22 and the Manpower 
logbook was closed. 


Only Theory, But Most Helpful 


Despite the theoretical nature of the exercise, it 
proved to be most interesting, informative, and, at 
times, highly exciting. Mistakes were made, of 
course, and these -were not unexpected in an initial 
participation. Local manpower decisions were ham- 
pered by the lack of more detailed assumptions than 
were given at local and State levels. But, in general, 
the results of the local office participation were most 
satisfactory. ‘Twelve local office staff members took 
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part in the exercise, each taking a 4-hour tour of duty. 

Space limitations do not permit the telling of the 
fine efforts turned in by all the sections making up the 
CD organizations during the alert, and the fine spirit 
of cooperation shown by all the participants. 





FCDA photo 


Busy switchboard at “Highpoint,” an overall command center 
for all Federal agencies. 


N OPERATION ALERT—1956, we set out to test 

primarily our ability to meet what we consider to 
be the critical ‘“‘C’s” of Civil Defense: Command, 
Communication, and Control. We therefore geared 
our participation as the manpower agency to the 
structure of the State disaster organization, and played 
the exercise according to their rules. 

California has a strong and highly organized State 
“Disaster Office.” It has a State headquarters with a 
paid staff of about 50 persons manning the key spots. 
Under it are three “‘regional”’ offices, each with a regu- 
lar staff. Each region is further divided into sev- 
eral “sectors,” again with a small permanent staff. 
Throughout the system there are 16 operating divi- 
sions, each of which is reproduced at every level of the 
organization. All of these offices are tied together 
by a State ‘‘Disaster Network,” which consists of some 
8 to 10 radio and teletype systems operated by the 
State. 

There are, of course, scores of city and county civil 
defense organizations, many of which were active 
during the exercise. But our participation with them 
as a Manpower service was spotty and not planned as 
a part of the Alert. 
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Several weeks after the exercise, all local office per- 
sonnel who had taken part in the exercise were pre- 
sented official commendations by the Savannah Civil 
Defense Director. These were accepted with justifi- 
able pride in a job well done. 


California Ociuctio 
a Abadia 
fo the y E ; 


By DON RONEY 
Chief of Operations 
California State Employment Service 


Command 


By establishing a manpower operation at each of the 
three levels of State civil defense administration, we 
built a command channel through which to work. 
In the kind of civil defense organization we have here, 
this arrangement was essential. Our experience with 
it leads us to this observation: There should be a man- 
power official in charge in each geographic area com- 
prising a civil defense district, and his jurisdiction 
should be the same geographically, whether that area 
happens to coincide with the employment security 
area lines or not. Fortunately, in our case, the areas 
coincided with only minor exceptions. But many 
service chiefs for the various civil defense operating 
divisions are reluctant to “farm out’ the manpower 
part of their job; if the manpower representative is not 
able to render a parallel service, manpower matters 
are likely to drift into other channels. 


Communication 


We decided prior to the exercise to limit our com- 
munications to those systems which would be the only 
ones available to us under emergency circumstances. 
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So with minor exceptions, all our communication with 
regional and sector offices in the State and with the 
FCDA regional office were via the State disaster net- 
work. During the exercise, we handled at the State 
headquarters office a total of 148 messages, 70 incom- 
ing and 78 outgoing. 

Generally, our experience with communications 
was satisfactory, with only a modest number of mes- 
sages garbled, misdirected, or lost in the shuffle. But 
we learned a great deal about the mechanics of the 
communication system, and how to use it effectively. 


Control 


‘“‘Paper work” always seems to be a frittering waste 
of valuable time during an emergency. But as the 
number of messages and problems mounts, as new 
staff come on duty, as operating situations change, 
the need for orderly records of and controls on work 
becomes imperative. Without controls, valuable time 
can be lost trying to reconstruct what has been done 
about a problem, who did it, what happened, and 
what remains to be done. 

The problem is largely, but not entirely, clerical. 
It calls for an orderly recording of messages and ac- 
tions, the maintenance of a “‘log”’ of activities, and— 
most important—a cataloging of messages and actions 
into defined “problems.” We developed such a 
problem control sheet and found it indispensable. 
The control sheet identified and described briefly 
what the problem was, where it originated, who was 
assigned to it, and recorded from the message and 
activity logs the status of all actions taken. 

We found that the 148 messages handled at the 
State headquarters office related to 35 different prob- 
lems or projects. Without such a control system, the 
entire operation would very soon have drifted into a 
hopeless mess. 

One device which we found useful to insure activity 
during the exercises was that of “planting”? problems 
in regional and sector offices prior to the exercise. 
These were of a type which would logically be referred 
upward through the chain of command for solution. 

We also set up (and theoretically solved) problems 
involving the moving of farm placement service 
trailers into reception areas to serve as temporary 
offices, the establishing of a temporary office in Lower 
California to pick up needed skills among the San 
Diego refugees who had fled across the border, the 
development of emergency claims procedures in re- 
ception centers, as well as the recruitment of a wide 
variety of skills needed in emergency projects. 


Need for Compatibility 


One lesson was indelibly impressed upon us: A 
manpower problem set up as a part of such an exer- 
cise must be compatible with the operating assump- 
tions made by other branches of the civil defense 
organization at the time of the problem. Properly, 
manpower problems should grow out of operating 
situations, rather than be imposed upon them. For 
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example, the setting up of a problem of recruitment 
of auxiliary police when the law enforcement division 
reports no needs is likely to result in confusion and 
can make the manpower operation look somewhat 
ridiculous in the eyes of other civil defense services. 


SELECTING A RELOCATION CENTER 

(Continued from page 9) 
the exercise, had the types of problem which the re- 
gional office would trigger explained to him, and had 
learned much about Federal objectives and interests 
in conducting the alert. He was informed that since 
Minnesota is in FCDA Region VI, messages would 
have to be relayed from Chicago to Denver, to the 
relocation center; but that they would arrive promptly 
nonetheless. 

But when the test came, communications from the 
Federal level bogged down badly. Just what hap- 
pened and where responsibility lay are not known. 
Undoubtedly this situation will be corrected before 
another alert is conducted. 

Intrastate communication was generally adequate, 
but at times shifted from being sporadic to congested. 
Part of this was perhaps caused by the difference in 
“‘shakedown”’ time betweén State and mobile support 
units’ headquarters. More of it appeared to result 
from lack of proper orientation to a rapidly changing 
situation which involved catastrophic destruction of 
property, death, or injury to hundreds of thousands of 
the civilian populace in target areas, and subsequent 
dislocation and rehabilitation of survivors. 

Insofac as manpower mobilization is involved, steps 
are already being taken to effect improvement by pre- 
packaging and scheduling mobile defense unit prob- 
lems, and by making greater use of ES field super- 
visors for umpire and control duties. This will, of 
necessity, mean that an increasing number of employ- 
ment security personnel will have to be released from 
their regular duties and trained in the various facets 
of citizen safety. 

Even beyond that, much remains to be done at both 
local and State levels. To quote from a recent letter 
from civil defense headquarters: “‘We have a great 
deal of work to accomplish within the State and its 
communities on civil defense. Operation Alert proved 
this. We have plans that are realistic, but they must 
be implemented if we are to accomplish our objective 
of saving lives. Staff and communication exercises 
are not enough. The public must be brought into 
the plan—actually participating in evacuation and 
shelter drills. They must realize that during the 
initial hours of the attack they will have to depend on 
their own resources and the main possibility of sur- 
vival rests with the individual. We, in civil defense 
authority, can educate, advise, and do our best to 
help—but at that awful time the chance for life is 
largely one of family and personal responsibility. Be- 
fore we rest at our task, we must look to government 
at all levels—Federal, State, county, and local—to 
take more than a once-a-year interest in civil defense.” 
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Pennsylvania Appraises Test Results 


By C. E. REESER, JR. 
State Director 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


HE activity known as Operation Alert—1956, 

was an interesting and meaningful experience in 
Pennsylvania. It provided all echelons of administra- 
tion with the opportunity to evaluate the adaptability 
and resourcefulness of Employment Service offices in 
the event of attack without warning. While the 
severity of such an attack obviously cannot be simu- 
lated, some of the conditions can be assumed and it is 
on this basis that Employment Service activities can 
be tested administratively. 

In Pennsylvania, 12 offices, including the State 
Administrative Office, were scheduled for relocation 
as part of the operation. However, additional offices, 
cooperating with local civil defense officials, relocated 
themselves as part of community plans. 

All actions required of State and Area Manpower 
Offices were completed with a minimum of delay and 
confusion. The exercise revealed capability, initia- 
tive, and imagination on the part of area officials to 
cope with unexpected problems. 

Two incidents gave a note of reality to the reloca- 
tion efforts. A road-construction job necessitated a 





; 


The Hazleton, Pa., local office in operation following relocation. 
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10-minute delay in relocation activities in Phila- 
delphia, and a flash flood in the Erie area caused 
minor delays. While these factors were easily over- 
come, they served to give the theme of the activity 
additional meaning. 

There is food for thought in such an activity, for the 
motivating factor that makes an alert so necessary 
makes it equally difficult to evaluate in terms of 
effectiveness. While realism can be assumed, and it is 
well to do so, realism cannot be actually attained. A 
primary example of this was the extensive use of 
telegraph and telephone. 

In a practice exercise such as Operation Alert— 
1956, immediate contact was established between 
relocated offices by telephone and throughout the 
exercise, instructions and reports of progress were 
given and received by telephone communication. 
Yet, this appears to be unrealistic, since in any attack 
of the scale indicated in Operation Alert, telephone 
and telegraph communication would be one of the 
first casualties. Historically, lines of communication 
represent priority targets for attacking forces. Aware- 


Photo courtesy Hazleton Plain Speaker 
These applicants were assigned to civil defense duties. 
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ness of this could improve operations in future 
practice exercises. 

One area office in Pennsylvania experimented with 
use of carrier pigeons. An additional source of 
potential communication would seem to be a more 
extensive use of amateur radio facilities. Since the 
activities of such radio operators are governed by the 
Federal Communications Commission, it would seem 
logical that they could be mobilized readily to play an 
important role in national defense. 

Courier service, while it requires more time, can be 
a reliable means of communication and conceivably 
may be the only means in the event of actual attack. 
Pennsylvania has given thought to the establishment 
of such a service in relays, on a statewide basis. In 
Operation Alert—1956, a courier service was estab- 
lished between the State Administrative Office and 
the Regional Office. This enabled Pennsylvania to 
relay written, detailed reports to the Regional Office 
with little or no delay. 

Probably the most noteworthy development of the 
Alert was the further evidence that, in the event of an 
attack, manpower and the immediate and varied 
uses for which it must be mobilized will be a major 
consideration. By the same token, an agency devoted 
to the proper utilization of manpower emerges as a 
key factor in national defense plans. This was borne 
out by the nature of test problems assigned to Penn- 
sylvania during Operation Alert—1956. 

The problem pertinent to recruitment for a center 
in a nearby State necessitated the opening of one 
Pennsylvania local office which was not scheduled to 
be activated during the weekend alert. However, 
since this office was situated in an area possessing the 
manpower required, it was activated on short notice 
and contributed greatly to the solution of the prob- 
lem. The work of the local office supplemented the 
recruitment being done by another office; together 
these two offices solved the recruitment problem with 
a minimum of delay. 

A general evaluation of the efforts of local offices in 
arriving at a solution to specific problems revealed no 
areas of acute difficulty. However, certain problem 
areas made themselves manifest to such a degree that 
consideration should be given to them in planning 
subsequent practice alerts. 


Need for Greater Integration 


Primarily, the activities of the many governmentai 
and community agencies participating in such an 
exercise appeared to be in need of greater integration 
and coordination. Undoubtedly, each individual 
organization establishes its chain of command and 
develops policies to guide its components in an 
emergency situation. However, this is an internal 
operation and while it serves to gear an organization 
to operate within itself, it does not necessarily assure 
that the activities of the organization will properly 
mesh with those of other organizations engaged in the 
same overall effort. 
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Questions, as yet unanswered, presented themselves. 
The role of a manpower agency as it supports and in 
turn is supported by the military, civil defense, and 
other activities, is not yet fully delineated. In opera- 
tion under alert conditions, there was a general area 
of doubt as to responsibility for coordination between 
agencies. This was further complicated by lack of 
definite channels of communication between agencies, 
coupled with the fact that the Alert was observed by 
this agency throughout Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, July 20, 21, and 22, while other agencies 
observed the conditions of the Alert for much shorter 
periods of time. The end result was difficulty in 
testing the community resources as a whole, and the 
individual agency capacity to operate under attack 
conditions. 

The fact remains, however, that Operation Alert— 
1956, represented a logical activity. Administrative 
policies must be developed to provide a framework 
for operation under any and all conditions. Yet such 
policies can be only guides at best; and if areas of 
uncertainty complicate the development of such 
policies, that perhaps is the factor of greatest sig- 
nificance. 

The uncertainty of attack itself, its enormity, its 
effect, its target area—all these, and myriad addi- 
tional factors beget uncertainty. And uncertainty 
begets alertness! 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


‘The newness of the projects is such,” she said, “‘t hat we 
have only begun to scratch the surface in terms of the 
number of persons receiving services through them.” 

An estimated 3,300 Americans who had mental 
handicaps were rehabilitated and placed in jobs 
during the year ended June 30, 1956. This number— 
12 percent above the like figure for 1955—included 
many persons who had not previously been employed. 
Placements included about 2,700 who had _ been 
mentally ill and about 600 who are mentally retarded. 

Projects designed to rehabilitate the mentally ill 
are being carried on in 12 States and Territories; 
those concerned with the mentally retarded are 
operative in 10 States. 


Help for Crippled Is Convention Theme 


Top authorities from voluntary and governmental 
organizations concerned with the crippled partici- 
pated in the 1956 annual convention of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, October 
28-31 in Washington, D. C. Some 1,500 delegates 
from the Society’s Easter Seal affiliates and other reha- 
bilitation workers, volunteers, parents, and friends of 
the crippled attended the session. Many prominent 
Americans appeared in the general sessions and pro- 
fessional seminars. 
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This photograph of an experimenta:, 
thermonuclear or “hydrogen” deto- 
nation was taken at a height of 
approximately 12,000 feet, 50 
miles from the detonation site. 


Labor-Management Role 
in Manpower Mobilization 


By DANIEL L. GOLDY 
Regional Director 


Region XI, Seattle 


HATEVER deficiencies there might have been 

in Operation Alert—1956, as a test of America’s 
readiness to withstand an atomic attack, it was out- 
standingly successful in highlighting problems to be 
encountered in manpower mobilization. It was the 
first Alert in which the problems of manpower mobili- 
zation were simulated to the point of developing pro- 
grams for solving them at the local level. 

In the course of the exercise, it became clear that in 
the event of an atomic attack the United States would 
be confronted with manpower problems of a kind and 
to a degree unlike anything which we had heretofore 
experienced and that little, if anything, could be ac- 
complished without the full and complete support of 
organized labor and management. 

A real emergency would call for the highest degree 
of self-sacrifice, volunteering of services, willingness to 


accept all kinds of hardship, and measures to control» 


panic and flight. It would necessitate the establish- 
ment of manpower policies and programs in advance 
of the ability to enforce them fully. Nor would there 
be time, as was the case in World War II, to evolve 
manpower programs gradually, with labor and man- 
agement being educated to the need for such programs 
in each instance after the need had arisen. 
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In this present age of atomic weapons, interconti- 
nental bombers, and guided missiles, it becomes neces- 
sary to stockpile—if such a thing is possible—knowl- 
edge and understanding by labor and management 
so that their full cooperation and assistance can be 
obtained immediately in the event of a full-blown de- 
fense emergency. To some extent, a reservoir of 
labor-management cooperation is being developed 
day by day through the regular operations and con- 
tacts of the employment security program at the na- 
tional, regional, State, and local levels. 

But our experience in Operation Alert—1956, dem- 
onstrates clearly that this backlog of good relationships 
is not enough. With evacuees streaming in all direc- 
tions from our cities and with large numbers of casu- 
alties, it may well be difficult if not impossible to lo- 
cate and assemble, without prior arrangements, the 
leaders and spokesmen for labor and management 
whose assistance and consultation would be needed to 
put into effect the manpower programs urgently re- 
quired in such an emergency. 

To test the possibility of using standby labor- 
management committees in a defense emergency, the 
Pacific Northwest region of the Office of Manpower 
Administration convened its Regional Labor-Manage- 
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ment Manpower Committee during Operation Alert— 
1956. These regional committees were created by 
Executive Order of the President in 1950, early in the 
Korean War. They were set up to obtain the advice, 
cooperation, and leadership of management and labor 
in the solution of manpower problems at the regional 
level, to advise and assist in bringing about com- 
munity understanding of defense manpower problems, 
and to bring about community action necessary to the 
solution of these problems. 


Meeting Called at Last Minute 


To test our ability to assemble the Committee at the 
regional relocation headquarters, notices of the meet- 
ing were sent out at the last possible moment. De- 
spite these circumstances and the fact that the meeting 
was Called at a time when many of the 14 members of 
the committee were away on vacation or had other 
commitments, 7 members, other than the Chairman, 
attended—4 representatives of labor and 3 of manage- 
ment. 

Before the meeting, the members were shown 
through the regional relocation headquarters so that 
they would understand the conditions under which 
the test exercise was being conducted. The rudi- 
mentary facilities and the obvious fatigue of the staff, 
some of whom had been working 18 to 20 hours per 
day, injected a strong note of realism into the com- 
mittee deliberations. 

The Chairman indicated exactly where the play of 
the exercise stood at the time of the meeting, review- 
ing each situation step by step just as he would have 
in a real emergency. Every effort was made to pro- 
vide the committee with a full and candid account of 
the progress of the test exercise including the nature of 
the problems which arose, the steps taken to resolve 
them, and the difficulties encountered in maintaining 
effective communications, obtaining vital informa- 
tion, and working cooperatively with other agencies. 

The meeting was held on Wednesday, July 25, the 
last day of the test exercise. Consequently, it was 
possible to have the State employment security ad- 
ministrators (OMA Directors) attend. In addition, 
all regional Department of Labor personnel at the 
relocation site, from both the Office of Manpower 
Administration and the Office of Wage Administra- 
tion, participated in the meeting. 

As the discussion touched on the various problems 
encountered during the exercise, such as reemploy- 
ment rights, the coverage of civil defense workers 
under Federal employees compensation laws, the 
importation of foreign workers, the modification of 
labor laws in the States, and the imposition of a wage 
freeze, the RLMMC had the opportunity to discuss 
with officials dealing with these special problems how 
they were met and resolved. This review of the 
exercise was particularly valuable to the State admin- 
istrators and the regional staff of the OMA and OWA 
because it put into total perspective the more limited 
activities or segments of the exercise which each had 
personally experienced. 
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As was to be expected, most of the discussion cen- 
tered on the actions taken to meet the urgent man- 
power requirements of the civil defense agencies and 
other essential activities. In this connection, the 
committee was informed that the Civil Defense agen- 
cies had, on the whole, underestimated manpower 
requirements so that the quantity and variety of 
manpower requested was obviously only a small 
portion of what would actually be needed. 

On the basis of the manpower requirements ac- 
tually submitted to the OMA offices, there were three 
different situations in the region and three different 
types of programs had been evolved to deal with them. 
Situation No. 1 was that which existed in Alaska 
where the bylk of the labor force had been destroyed 
in the bombing attack and where employment ceilings 
and a complete system of controlled, priority refer- 
rals—with all hires going through the employment 
service offices—had to be put into effect immediately. 

Situation No. 2 was that existing in the western part 
of Oregon and in both the western and eastern por- 
tions of the State of Washington where, according to 
the manpower requirements submitted by the civil 
defense agencies, there was actually more manpower 
available than was immediately required, but where 
there appeared to be a deficit of the skills needed to 
cope with the situation. In these two States, stabili- 
zation plans were adopted and priority referrals 
were instituted. Orders imposing employment ceil- 
ings and controlled referrals were drafted but with- 
held pending the development of the need for these 
more stringent actions. 


The Situation in Idaho 


5 


Situation No. 3 was that existing in Idaho where 
no areas had been bombed, but where there had been 
a large influx of evacuees from the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon, many of them injured. Here the 
problem was one of maintaining essential production, 
furnishing food, clothing, shelter, and medical care 
to the evacuees, and providing manpower support as 
required for the target areas in the adjoining States. 
The immediate program adopted for Idaho called 
upon labor and management to cooperate voluntarily 
to stabilize employment and to make manpower 
services available as required. The Idaho program 
also included the preparation of an enforceable stabili- 
zation plan and orders for the establishment of em- 
ployment ceilings and controlled referrals to be issued 
later, when and if necessary. 

Area Labor-Management Committees were estab- 
lished in all three States and in Alaska and simulated 
consultation occurred before any of these programs 
was adopted. In both Alaska and Washington, two 
ALMC’s were necessary to obtain proper geographic 
coverage in the areas in which manpower programs 
were established. In the case of Oregon, one ALMC 
was established for the Portland-Vancouver metro- 
politan and surrounding area, which was the one 
directly affected by the bombing. In the case of 
Idaho, an ALMC was established for the entire 
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State, with plans prepared for breaking down the 
statewide committee into a series of committees as 
the need developed. 

In the light of the circumstances described, the 
RLMMC felt that we had acted with wisdom in 
tailoring the manpower programs to fit the situation, 
State by State, and in withholding full controls in 
Washington and Oregon until the situation in those 
jurisdictions made such measures necessary. They 
recognized, however, that had the Civil Defense esti- 
mates of manpower requirements been realistic, and 
had the Regional Mobilization Committee been 
willing to assume the responsibility for establishing a 
list of essential activities in the absence of the one 
which was supposed to have been furnished by 
national headquarters, in all probability a full-blown 
manpower control program would have been required 
immediately in all jurisdictions except Idaho. Had 
it been necessary to institute such a program in Wash- 
ington and Oregon—as it was in Alaska—there is a 
question as to whether the localsemployment offices 
would have been able to cope with the problem with 
their present limited facilities. 

The members of the RLMMC appeared most 
impressed by the action taken by the State agencies 
in establishing ALMC’s for consultation prior to the 
institution of manpower control programs. The 
RLMMC indicated that this was the way to obtain 
full and unstinting cooperation from both labor and 
management. They expressed the opinion that by 
consulting with the representatives of labor and 
management and enlisting their participation in the 
program, it would be possible to achieve voluntarily a 
measure of labor market organization and stability 
which could not be secured by the institution of 
controls. 

In reviewing the exercise, the Committee was con- 
cerned about the situation which prevailed among the 
State and local civil defense agencies, some of which 
participated only part of the time, others which did 
not participate at all, and still others which refused to 
cooperate on the manpower aspects of the program. 
The committee was also critical of the problems of 
organization and communication resulting from the 
failure of the FCDA to establish a regional office in 
the Pacific Northwest. The Committee expressed its 
deep concern over the breakdown which had been 
experienced in communications, and its belief that 
the Federal Government was inviting such a problem 
within the Pacific Northwest region by permitting the 
operating headquarters of the various Federal agen- 
cies to be so far removed from each other and from 
the RMC relocation center. 

The RLMMC’’s review of the problems encountered 
throughout the exercise had an enormous impact on” 
the individual members of the committee. Members 
indicated great concern over the need for improving 
governmental measures for dealing with a defense 
emergency, and increased willingness to lend their 
Own services at any time they might be required to 
assist in coping with such problems. Individual 
committee members have, since the meeting, indi- 
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cated their interest in setting up meetings of their 
respective groups at which the Regional Director of 
the OMA would have the opportunity to speak to a 
wider audience on problems which might be antici- 
pated should a real emergency occur. 

The experience with Operation Alert—1956, clearly 
indicated that standby regional and area labor- 
management committees should be made an integral 
part of our program for manpower readiness. 
Arrangements should be made in advance so that 
members of such committees can relocate with the 
manpower agencies during future alerts or under 
actual emergency conditions. In addition, every 
effort should be made to orient other representatives 
of labor and management to manpower mobilization 
problems so that replacements would be available in 
the event of casualties among committee members. 

Understanding support by labor and management 
must be recognized as an indispensable part of our 
manpower program should an Operation Alert some 
day prove to be an Operation Defense. 
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(Continued from page 4) 
gation of 33 specific civil defense activities to 7 de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Government. 
One of those departments is the Department of Labor 
and the terms of the delegation follow: 

1. The first item of the delegation to the Depart- 
ment of Labor calls for development and execution of 
a program for maximum utilization of the labor force; 
this responsibility is assigned to the Office of Man- 
power Administration. 

2. The second item of the delegation deals with 
estimating survivors to determine their availability for 
civil defense work and this has been assigned to the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

3. The third item, concerned with determining re- 
quirements, recruitment, and utilization of workers, 
is a Federal-State employment security responsibility 
and is assigned to the Bureau of Employment Security. 
It involves getting understandings with State and local 
civil defense authorities as to the facilities of the 
1,700 local employment service offices as the recruit- 
ing and replacement arms of civil defense. 

4. This item concerns pay rates for civil defense 
workers and is the responsibility of the Wage-Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions. 

5. The fifth item concerning compensation for 
injuries or death is assigned to the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation. 

6. This item deals with financial assistance to the 
idle labor force and is assigned to the Unemployment 
Insurance Service of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Through this delegation, and by other means now 
being developed, we are confident that a strong em- 
ployment security policy can be formulated to deal 
with disasters such as that simulated in Operation 
Alert—1956. 
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The Manpower Unit examines a map showing the geographical subdivisions discussed in this article. Left to right: Darrell J. Dun- 
ham, local office VER and Civil Defense Associate Director for Manpower; William D. Noyes, Ch 


ief of Operations, Omaha 


C. D.; Russell A. Hand, Omaha local office manager and C. D. Director for Manpower; James L. White, local office ERR and 
C. D. Field Man for Manpower; Vencel A. Visek, local office Placement Interviewer and C. D. Field Man for Manpower. 


Area Divided Into Four Parts ... 


Emergency Labor Needs Filled Quickly 


By R. A. HAND 


Manager, Omaha Local Office 
Nebraska State Employment Service 


AVING had experience in a very real manpower 

emergency during the Missouri River flood of 
1952, when the Omaha office handled the recruitment 
of more than 50,000 voluntary workers who success- 
fully held back the flood waters by flashboarding the 
dykes and sandbagging the banks, the Omaha office 
was asked to participate in Operation Alert—1956. 
We were happy to have such an opportunity. 

The 1952 experience had shown us the value of 
geographic subdivision of the city. ‘Thus, in prepara- 
tion for the Alert, the city of Omaha was divided into 
four geographic areas running from north to south and 
an inventory of employed workers was undertaken. 
It was theorized that a determination of workers by 
area and by employer, in the skills in which they are 
currently employed, would give a more practical, 
available inventory than any attempt to list indi- 
vidual workers. In addition, it was decided that the 
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best way to call such workers into emergency action 
would be to assign that responsibility to the employer 
and he would be requested to get his inventoried 
workers as needed by civil defense. He would have 
the best chance to get his workers where and when 
needed, whether on duty or off shift and at home, 
faster than any other method we could devise. 

There were several advantages of the geographic 
subdivision. 

First, it would enable us to determine quickly the 
assessed bomb damage insofar as manpower casualty 
was concerned and enable us to figure a manpower 
residue. . 

Second, in case normal communications were 
knocked out over the entire area, the use of auto- 
mobile loudspeaker systems and CAP loudspeaker 
planes cruising specified areas to call manpower into 
emergency action was determined most practical. 
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Third, the area subdivision method would enable 
us to transfer inventoried workers from the closest 
specified areas to the emergency location more rapidly. 


Geographic Inventory of the Employed 


In order to prepare a geographic inventory of the 
employed, our employer relations supervisor and his 
staff of 4 firm visitors began a systematic telephone 
solicitation on an area basis of each major market 
firm employing 15 or more workers. An explanation 
was given, cooperation asked, and a determination of 
employment by skills received. The skill determina- 
tion was necessary since our Employer Record files 
indicated only skilled and semiskilled breakdowns. 

In all, 820 firms with 15 or more employees were 
contacted. These firms had an aggregate of 80,510 
workers and we were able to catalog these workers 
by area of employment and by skill classification. It 
was felt that this method would give us a workable 
inventory for several years to come because we used 
only major market firms whose current payrolls could 
be expected to remain at their present size or to 
increase and whose range of skills would normally 
be expected to remain relatively stable. After the 
program had been explained to the key man in each 
plant and he had promised cooperation, his name, 
address, and telephone number were added to a roster. 

Since the Nebraska portion of the Omaha area 
(Douglas and Sarpy Counties) had a labor force of 
approximately 155,000, our actual inventory of 
80,510 workers covered over 50 percent of the em- 
ployed labor force. We felt confident that this 
number could be called into emergency action very 
quickly. The Iowa portion of the Omaha area, 
which is covered by the Council Bluffs office, did a 
similar inventory of the nearly 20,000 employed 
workers in Pottawattamie County which was added 
to our labor resources. It was felt that the balance of 
the employable population could be called into service 
by normal communications or by loudspeaker cars 
cruising the areas nearest the emergency location and 
by CAP speaker planes cruising over selected areas. 


Relocation Centers 


Shortly after it was announced that the bomb theo- 
retically had been dropped at a nearby military in- 
stallation, we were informed that the normally pre- 
dominant wind, which had been expected to carry the 
fallout away, had shifted and was carrying the fallout 
directly over metropolitan Omaha. Practically all of 
metropolitan Omaha was declared to be afire and the 
fallout was so heavy that a!l of the city was being 
evacuated to the smaller communities fanning out 
to the west of the city. 

To meet this unexpected problem, we immediately 
dispatched members of our local office staff, together 
with staff members from other outstate Employment 
Service offices, to approximately 50 evacuation areas. 
These key ES people, with the help of loudspeakers 
and CAP loudspeaker planes, began to separate the 
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working from the nonworking evacuees. In each such 
center, all building tradesmen were told to move to 
the west of the area; medical, first-aid, and rescue 
people to the north of the area; service people, such as 
butchers, bakers, cooks, waitresses, etc., to the east of 
the area; and unskilled workers to the south of the 
area. All nonworking evacuees were asked to remain 
in the center of the area. 


Civil Defense authorities indicated that, in any 
emergency period, water supply restoration was the 
first priority, so well drillers, pipeline construction 
workers, plumbers, and other classes of general utility 
construction and maintenance workers were sepa- 
rated first. Second in priority was food, so workers 
skilled in processing and preparing foods were sepa- 
rated next. The third order of priority was indicated 
as health and welfare, so medical, police, and fire 
protection workers were separated third. Within a 
matter of approximately 6 hours, this segregation had 
been accomplished for each of the evacuation areas. 


After segregation of the worker groups in the relo- 
cated areas, we still were able to use our geographic 
subdivision inventory by further separating those 
workers and sending them to the areas in which they 
were most familiar with employment locations and 
conditions as indicated by the original geographic 
employer inventory. 


Filling Orders and Locating Workers 


As orders began to pour in, we were usually able to 
find a sufficient number of workers by our method of 
segregation at the relocation centers, and the bulk of 
the orders were filled through this manner. 


However, certain technical and scarce skills were 
filled through our general knowledge of the employer 
structure in the Midwest and by use of other local re- 
sources. For example, radiological equipment serv- 
icemen were located through local users of such 
equipment. When communication was established 
with the equipment distributor, he assured us that 
five servicemen would be en route from nearest as- 
signed locations within the hour. In another instance, 
20 men with a knowledge of physics for monitoring 
trainee teams were located through the Dean of the 
University of Nebraska College of Engineering. In 
still another case, 400 firemen for relief of local fire- 
men were located through various Nebraska ES offices 
in cooperation with their local volunteer fire depart- 
ments. 


From the standpoint of labor, the local director for 
manpower could certify that at all times we were able 
to supply labor of the classes needed, in numbers as 
required, and at the locations desired in a speedy man- 
ner. The geographic inventory of employed workers 
proved its value even under unexpected and adverse 
conditions. We highly recommend that such an in- 
ventory be prepared during normal operations. It 
can be a practical and dependable method of assessing 
bomb damage and securing emergency labor and well 


justified the staff time spent on it. 
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Bridge that linked the boroughs of Stroudsburg and East 
Stroudsburg lies wrecked along Brodheads Creek. 


“TT IS a source of deepest gratification to all of us 

who are associated with you to realize that in a 
period of intense stress such as that resulting from the 
recent terrible flood damage, you and the many 
members of your staff carried on in the very finest 
tradition of public service. . . .” 

With these words, John R. Torquato, Secretary of 
Labor and Industry, expressed official appreciation 
for the outstanding service rendered by local and 
district office personnel of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service. The “recent terrible flood 
damage” he referred to was the catastrophe that 
struck northeastern Pennsylvania on August 18, 1955. 
The “period of intense stress’ was the result of 
Hurricane Diane! 

Hurricane Diane, which had been reported as veer- 
ing out to sea, lashed northeastern Pennsylvania with 
a deluge. Thirteen inches of rain dumped on top of 
12 inches in the previous 24 hours could have only 
one result—flood, emergency, disaster. 

Unprecedented tons of water swept away lives, 
property, and community facilities. Almost without 
warning the inhabited portions of some 15 northeast- 
ern counties were either partially or completely 
inundated. Lines of communication were down, 
roads and bridges were demolished, food and drinking 
water were contaminated, and thousands of people 
were homeless. Measurable losses soon totaled mil- 
lions of dollars and the worst catastrophe in the history 
of the area was upon us. 
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isaster: 


By WILLIAM R. SCHAFFSTALL 
Chief, Placement Process 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


But this is not meant to be just a documentary of 
ominous skies, seething torrents, and seas of mud but 
also a story of the local and district office personnel 
in the area who gave meaning to the words “‘public 
service’ and thereby caused the offices of the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Service to be inextricably 
interwoven into the life of the community. This is 
their story as they wrote it and as they lived it. 

When the crisis faced them, PSES personnel acted. 
Most significant is the fact that they were not told 
what to do, simply because it was impossible for any- 
one to communicate with them at the time. They 
had no guidebook or set of rules to go by. They had, 
however, experience gained through years of thorough 
training in the basic concept of service to the public, 
at all cost. Each individual, on his own initiative, 
evaluated the situation and decided upon the role he 
was to play. 

Despite hazardous and, in some instances, almost 
impassable road conditions, many of the personnel 
reported to the local office. First arrivals contacted 
other members of the staff, despite lack of ordinary 
means of communication. Local offices were opened 
immediately and remained open 24 hours a day, 
Saturday and Sunday included. Office staff mem- 
bers traveled to the office by car where possible, by 
boat, and on foot. 

District managers began coordinating activities so 
that the local offices would achieve maximum effec- 
tiveness. One district manager in the Stroudsburg 
area, marooned in his car by rising waters, was rescued 
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Aerial view of Easton showing thruway and bridges crossing Delaware River. 


by boat and subsequently participated in other rescue 
operations before he set foot on land again. This, as 
part of a trip between two local offices! 

Once local offices were operative, liaison was estab- 
lished with community officials, civil defense authori- 
ties, Red Cross, and various other functions. The 
facilities of all local offices were immediately placed at 
the.disposal of all rescue authorities, not solely for Em- 
ployment Service activities but for community service. 

The area hardest hit was that of Stroudsburg and 
East Stroudsburg. Separated by Brodheads Creek, 
these two communities were completely isolated when 
flood waters 33 feet deep swept away bridges, tele- 
phone and power lines. The loss of bridges, which 
were normally a vital link in the combined activities» 
of the two towns, prevented transportation of injured 
and sick persons to hospital facilities and kept thou- 
sands of workers marooned and unable to get to their 
jobs. 

Motorboats were quickly pressed into service and 
served as the primary connecting link between the 
two communities. When it became known that some 
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of the motorboat operators worked steadily for 15 
hours without relief, the local office recruited five op- 
erators in 40 minutes so that this connecting link could 
be maintained without interruption. 

On Friday morning, August 19, only two employees, 
Jack Dougherty, manager, and Arlene King, recep- 
tionist, were able to reach the office in East Strouds- 
burg. However, the office was operative. 

Dr. Frank P. Maguire, district manager, and Carl 
J. Denz, assistant district manager, reached the Dis- 
trict Office and decided to organize it to handle claims, 
register applicants, assist employers in obtaining work- 
ers, assist in the recruiting of volunteer workers, and 
work with other governmental agencies and the civil 
defense organization. Claims records were divided 
into two groups, one for Stroudsburg and the other 
for East Stroudsburg, to assure that both communities 
would be adequately serviced. 

In answer to demands for volunteer workers, over 
600 were recruited and put to work. When contracts 
for necessary cleanup activities were let by Army 
engineers and a need for paid workers developed, 
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over 300 were recruited and placed in jobs in a few 
days. In the following week, 140 additional workers 
were placed in jobs. 

Claims for unemployment compensation were ac- 
cepted and processed without delay. Between Au- 
gust 22 and September 8, the local offices serviced 
thousands of new and continued claims. 

When the State Administrative Office contacted 
local and district offices to inquire about the severity 
of the situation, every local and district office was 
functioning on an around-the-clock basis! In order 
to avoid delays due to interrupted mail service, a 
courier service was set up in relays between Harris- 
burg, the State office location, and all affected areas. 
As couriers from either end met at established points, 
local office claims records were given to the State 
office courier and checks previously processed were 
presented to the local couriers. This enabled all claims 
to be processed with no delay. 

Once unemployment compensation checks were 
received by the local office, every check was delivered 
to the payee in person by a local or district office 
representative. Not one claimant, eligible and due 
to receive an unemployment compensation check, 
failed to receive it because of the flood, despite 
hazardous road and bridge conditions. 

Throughout the flooded area, local and district 
offices of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
quickly became community centers. In many com- 
munities, Army engineers used local offices as head- 
quarters. Civil defense officials used them to co- 
ordinate activities. Local community officials utilized 
local office facilities in every way possible. 

The activities of local offices by far transcended 
‘their normal operations. They became not only 
community job centers but clearing houses for many 
of the more important rescue, rehabilitation, and 
recovery functions. Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service offices were key points in the Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre area, Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton area, and 
Stroudsburg-East Stroudsburg area. District offices 
in these three heavily flooded areas coordinated a 
variety of activities. 


ES Kept Governor Informed 


Through a continuous system of telephone and 
courier reports, the Employment Service was able to 
provide the Governor’s Office with current informa- 
tion relative to the flooded area. Governor George 
M. Leader quickly evaluated the situation and took 
immediate steps to provide assistance. Top State 
officials made a personal survey of the area, discussed 
the situation with local officials, and became thorough- 
ly familiar with details of the disaster. 

During these surveys, meetings in key communities 
were arranged by district and local offices of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. At these 
meetings, top State officials met with leading local 
officials. Key figures on the Governor’s Survey 
Team were the Secretary of Labor and Industry, the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, the Secretary of Com- 
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merce, the Executive Director of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, and the State Director of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 

In addition to these personal surveys, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service, at the direction of 
the Governor’s Committee, made additional and 
more detailed surveys of industrial losses and damage. 
The results of those surveys indicate the scope of the 
devastation. Total loss reported by 655 firms in the 
area was $26,297,700. Approximately 16,000 workers 
were reported idled as a result of floods, although 
5,999 of these already had been recalled by the time 
the survey was completed. The death toll was 75. 
This, in addition to immeasurable human misery. 

It was indeed the worst disaster in the history of the 
area. It was a dark period, but through it all the 
local offices of the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service proved their worth to the community. 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 

(Continued from page 4) 
tary Mitchell and many of his associates who are re- 
sponsible for the Department’s program in the man- 
power field. 

During Operation Alert, the Labor Department ex- 
perimented with methods for determining personnel 
requirements for survival operations in case of nuclear 
attack. The Department will move ahead with this 
task during the year ahead. There is also an urgent 
need for detailed knowledge of requirements for 
skilled personnel to man production machinery after 
an attack. Then, methods must be developed for 
channeling these manpower resources to points of 
need in the shortest possible time and, to this end, we 
must improve our knowledge of the geographical 
distribution of our labor force by industry and by 
occupation. 

Vital decisions on manpower mobilization, produc- 
tion, housing, and rehabilitation will hinge, after an 
attack, on the reports and estimates of surviving man- 
power by occupation, industry, and location. For 
these reports, we would look particularly to the United 
States Employment Service with its nationwide net- 
work of affiliated State and local offices. The fine 
service rendered by employment security personnel— 
Federal, State, and local—under conditions of natural 
disasters in New England and the Western States last 
year indicates that mobilization prob’ems would be 
dealt with in the same vigorous manner. 

I know the United States Employment Service. : 
know that those who are associated with it can be 
counted on to render the maximum possible service to 
their Nation. That is why I know that the Employ- 
ment Service is making and will continue to make a 
major contribution to our Nation’s preparedness pro- 
gram. And as you plan along with the rest of us for 
something you hope and pray will not happen, you 
can do so in the knowledge that our preparations may 
very well deter the aggressor and ultimately help us 
to move into a pathway of peace. 

Thanks for all that you have done and are doing! 
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The Role of a 
Local Office in a 


Community 
Catastrophe 


By RAYMOND A. KELLEY 
Assistant Manager, Eureka Local Office 
California Department of Employment 


|” pect happens to your community when 25 per- 
cent of its labor force is suddenly faced with the 
loss of employment? Late in 1955, Humboldt Coun- 
ty, Calif., faced this situation. Humboldt County, 
famous for its majestic redwood trees, has an area of 
3,621 square miles. This equals the area of the States 
of Delaware and Rhode Island combined. The popu- 
lation is over 90,000. The principal industry is log- 
ging and wood products. 

This is the story of the Eureka local office of the 
California Department of Employment, one public 
agency in this crisis, and its efforts to aid in keep- 
ing the county on an even keel. It is what might hap- 
pen if your community should find itself in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


The Rains Came 


On December 15, 1955, it began to rain throughout 
Humboldt County. This was the opening skirmish 
of a storm which was to last through Christmas Day 
with the peak coming on December 21. The flood 
which resulted wrecked several towns in the county, 
demolished bridges, severed all telephone and tele- 
graph communication, as well as power lines in many 


areas. The city of Eureka, although not damaged by. 


the flood, was completely isolated from the rest of the 
State. For several days no communication could be 
established with the Department’s central office in 
Sacramento or the area office in San Francisco. 

The road system and the railroad upon which the 
life of the county depends were completely out of com- 
mission. The result was virtually 100 percent unem- 
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Henge Bridge eames the Trinity River was the key to trans- 
portation from the Hoopa, Weitchpec, and Orleans areas to 
the local office in Eureka, Calif. 
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U. S. Highway No. 101 north of Eureka at the height of the 
ood. 


Breaks like this at Fernbridge were numerous in Highway 
No. 101 south of Eureka. 
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ployment in many of the county’s communities be- 
cause if logging and lumber trucks cannot move, log- 
gers cannot log and mills cannot operate. 


Because of the lack of communication, only meager 
reports of the flood damage and resulting unemploy- 
ment were available for several days. Such informa- 
tion as was available indicated, however, that extraor- 
dinary means would have to be taken to meet the 
situation. The operating plan for handling the usual 
winter increase in unemployment was discarded. Mr. 
Maloy, manager of the Eureka office, and his staff 
decided that everything possible would be done to 
expedite the handling of the expected avalanche of un- 
employment insurance claims. 


The local office was responsible for coordinating its 
efforts and facilities with the Office of Civilian De- 
fense in the recruiting of whatever qualified workers 
might be needed in the repair and rehabilitation work 
ahead. 

No Time To Get More Staff 


As there was insufficient time to hire and train addi- 
tional staff, the manager reviewed all internal opera- 
tions and procedures to determine which of them could 
be eliminated while still maintaining acceptable 
standards in administration of the law governing the 
establishment and payment of claims. 

Two methods were used to get the necessary infor- 
mation so that the central office could process the 
necessary records to establish a claim. First, through 
the cooperation of the local radio stations, periodic 
announcements were broadcast informing individuals 
in the stricken areas that if they would send us the 
information by letter or messenger, we would process 
claims for them. The information to be supplied by 
the claimant was: name, address, Social Security 
number, date worked last, reason for being unem- 
ployed, and the name and address of last employer— 
the information necessary to process a claim for un- 
employment insurance in California. As a result, 
many claims came into the office by mail. Many 
others were brought in by relief workers returning 
from the stricken areas and by employers who had 
helped their employees complete the information 
and then brought the forms to Eureka by airplane. 


Second, where it was possible, interviewers were 
sent into the field to visit areas which had been 
isolated. When they could, interviewers traveled by 
car, obtaining clearance from the Office of Civilian 
Defense to accompany convoys of essential traffic 
which would get them past the road blocks established 
by the National Guard and the California Highway 
Patrol. Another method was to fly interviewers into 
areas which could not be reached by car. Air trans- 
portation was obtained from local air service and 
private planes. This is the first time as far as we have 
been able to ascertain that a local office has used the 
airplane in this type of operation. 

Mrs. Jeannette Rollison flew to the Hoopa area on 
Wednesday, December 28, and stayed 3 days taking 
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claims from residents of the Hoopa, Weitchpec, and 
Willow Creek areas. The pilot had to land on a 
makeshift field which had been leveled by a bulldozer 
after the flood. However, Mrs. Rollison stated that 
she had even more harrowing experiences in four 
crossings of the Trinity River in a small boat with the 
gunwales nearly awash. On the first crossing she 
had a life jacket but on the other trips no such pro- 
tection was available. The water was so swift that 
she would have been dashed against the rocks below 
if the boat had capsized. In her 3 days there, Mrs. 
Rollison, with the volunteer help of two school 
teachers, registered all workers in the area. 


Travel by Car Only in Convoys 


Rollin Wilson and Amos Tinkey went by car to 
several of the towns in the southern part of the county 
as part of the convoys carrying foodstuffs, telephone 
and power repair crews, and other essential traffic. 
They found the roads all but impassable, with cars 
being towed through by bulldozers engaged in repair 
of the road. These Department of Employment em- 
ployees spent 3 days quartered in schools and similar 
buildings along with displaced refugees. 

I flew first to Garberville. From there I was able 
to fly to Thorn, which was completely isolated, with 
one of the owners of a logging company who had an 
airstrip in the area. He had come to Garberville to 
pick up groceries for the store and I made the trip 
back with him, holding a crate of bread in my lap. 

Through the cooperation of the owners of the 
logging company, all who wished to file claims were 
accommodated and we were able to return to Garber- 
ville late in the afternoon. 

In 3 days, the four interviewers in the field took 
approximately 1,000 claims, thereby saving these 
claimants considerable delay. 


Many Claims—But They Were Handled 


In 1 month, the Eureka office, staffed to handle an 
estimated 1,800 initial claims, handled 2,775. From 
December 23 through December 30, the staff handled 
1,555 initial claims and through January 5, a total of 
2,656 initial claims. This increased claims activity 
was handled in addition to the other necessary opera- 
tions, such as placement activities, determinations of 
eligibility, and payment of continued claims—which 
also continued to increase. 

As soon as the roads were opened to travel, approxi- 
mately 3 weeks after the flood had subsided, an 
itinerant service to the areas affected was set up. 
Some areas continued to be served by mail. 

Everywhere, we found people highly cooperative. 
They seemed to realize that everything possible was 
being done to aid them. Employers of the area were 
extremely anxious to help both the office and their 
employees. We in the Eureka office did our best to 
meet our public responsibility in the face of the 
difficult situation which confronted us. 
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